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OLD FASHIONED PHILOSOPHY. 


BY J. A. EDGERTON. 





Scorn not the homely virtues. Weare prone 

To search through all the world for some- 
thing new, 

And yet sometimes old fashioned things are 
best— 


Old fashioned work, old-fashioned rectitude, | 


Old fashioned honor and old fashioned 
prayer, 

Old fashioned patience that can bide its time, 

Old fashioned firesides sacred from the world, 

Old fashioned satisfaction with enough, 

Old fashioned candor and simplicity, , 

Old fashioned folks that practice what they 
preach. —National Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A coalition of great world-powers—say 
Britain, America, France, Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
and Holland, to ordain peace and arbitra- 
tion is Andrew Carnegie’s suggestion to 
the International Peace Congress. 


+er 





One of the distinguished delegates to 
the Congress of Lawyers and Jurists at 
8t. Louis was Dr. Heli from Zurich, 
Switzerland. He was the instructor of 
the late Frau Emily Kenipin, the first 
Woman in the world to receive the de- 
gree of LL. D. 


—- <> — —____ 





A bequest of five thousand dollars has 
been made by Miss Laura Sutton Bruce, 
of Lexington, Ky., to Miss Laura Clay for 
the woman suffrage cause. It is as fol- 
lows: 

I give, devise and bequeath to Laura 
lay as trustee my cuttage, No. 718 
North Broadway; also my part of lot on 
Bruce Street, both of these pieces in the 
tity of Lexington, with shares of stock 
sufficient to make $5,000, house and lot 
included. This amount is to be used for 
the work of the National Suffrage Associ- 
ation. The trustee is to use her judg- 
Ment as to how the money should be 
used, 

No better object could have been named 
and no more judicious person designated. 
Let other women and men follow the ex- 
4ample of Miss Bruce and promote the 
wffrage cause in their wills. 





Certain illiberal members of the Boston 
School Committee are renewing the at- 
lack unsuccessfuly made last winter to 


XUM 


prevent women from becoming principals 
through regular grades of promotion. To 
effect that object it is proposed that no 
women shall hereafter serve as sub-masters 
even of girls’ grammar schools, That such 
an exclusion of women from positions, re- 
gardless of gifts, character, and service, 
should be even proposed ought to arouse 
the shame and indignation of every pub- 
lic spirited man or woman, 





Mrs, Mary A. Livermore will speak at 1 
P, M, to-day at the reception given by the 
Suffolk County Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union at the Fair, Mechanics’ 
Building. This is ‘White Ribbon Day,”’ 
and will be duly celebrated with addresses, 
songs, greetings from the Loyal Legion 
children, tea, etc, 





Mrs. Livermore spoke at the banquet 
which followed the royal reception given 
to Mr. and Mrs. E. Tennyson Smith of 
England by the leaders of the Twentieth 
Century Pledge-Signing Crusade in Park 
Street Church last Tuesday night. She 
told how she began her temperance work 
in 1840, at the time of the ‘*Washing- 
tonian’’ movement, and added: 

The contagion of right is stronger than 
the contagion of wrong. Remember, my 
friends, that the moment you espouse the 
cause of the right, you take on something 
of the Almighty. 

With an attendance so large on Satur- 
day last as to fairly crowd Mechanics’ 
Building to the doors, surpassing all rec- 
ords in the history of Boston’s fairs, the 
great exposition, under the auspices of 
the United Commercial Travellers of 
America, has proven a stupendous suc- 
cess, Next week, as last, will begin 
with a phenomenal attendance, and it 
would seem as if Mechanics’ Building is 
the Mecca for all New England. 








_——- — oe 


The fair itself deserves success. In ex- 
hibits, in instructive and amusing fea- 
tures, it has no competitor and its attrac- 
tions cover all fields. Thevisitor finds in 
the mercantile and manufacturing exhibits 
everything from a jacknife to a piano, an 
electric motor or an automobile, while for 
educational features, the Women’s De 
partment’s exhibits pertain to the home, 
household, school, workshop, and mer- 
cantile establishment. Almost every prom- 
inent woman’s club in the country is rep- 
resented, and there are daily lectures on 
hygiene, cooking and serving food, care 
of children, etc. The volunteer lecturers 
include Hon. John D. Long, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, Elwyn G. Preston, Helen A. 
Whittier, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Fannie Merritt Farmer, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Marion C. Nichols, Paul 
Pierce, Estelle M. H. Merrill, Drs, Freder- 
ick I, Knight, Arthur K. Stone, and oth- 
ers. Excursions to the fair are run from 
all points in New England. 


—o-— 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s speech 
on the “Pleasures of Age’’ has been 
brought out in very attractive form by 
her daughter, Mrs. Stanton Blatch. It 
can be procured for five cents a copy for 
large quantities, or six cents for single 
copies, postage added, from the European 
Publishing Company, 2528 Broadway, New 
York City. This speech is intended for 
the use of clubs which propose to cele- 
brate Mrs. Stanton’s birthday anniversary. 
It is witty and lively in tone, admirably 
suitable for the occasion, 


-_—«-o-- 


It was a woman who invented ‘‘con- 
densed milk,’’ which, while nobody wants 
it who can get the original article, is nev- 
ertheless of great value on journeys, on 
shipboard, and for emergencies, ‘It was 
such an emergency,’’ says the Springfield 
Republican, “that led to the first con- 
densed milk; for Mrs, Albert Cashingor of 
New Orleans, fifty years ago, had a sick 
baby, and must get expert medical atten- 
tion if it were tolive. That could not be 
had nearer than New York City, and it 
was a long sea voyage away. How to 
keep the little baby alive through that 
voyage she did not know. But she had 
put up many preserves and many jellies 
in her time, and she began to experiment 
on milk, and succeeded, and put up a lot 
of jars of her original condensed milk, 
which fed her child through the voyage. 
The fact interested several people in New 
York, and finally Mrs. Cashingor gave her 
process away to a pack of sharp fellows, 
who made fortunes out of condensed milk 





and never gave her a cent. 


EDWIN D. 


EDWIN D. MEAD’S ADDRESS. 


Edwin D. Mead, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Committee, welcoming the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress, remarked upon the 
auspicious place of its meeting. 

‘It was in the old Tremont Theatre, on 
the site where Tremont Temple now 
stands, that Elihu Burritt, the inspirer of 
the great Peace Congress half a century 
ago, gave, in 1841, bis first address upon 
Universal Peace. It was in Tremont Tem- 
ple that Charles Sumner, four years later, 
gave his noble oration upon the ‘True 
Grandeur of Nations.’ It was in Tremont 
Temple that were held in 1899 the princi- 
pal American meetings to promote inter- 
est in The liague Conference. The last 
half-century has emphasized with terrible 
force the plea of Burritt for human broth- 
erhood and the better organization of the 
world. Never did events lay more terri 
ble emphasis than to-day upon Sumoper’s 
arraignment of the wicked waste upon 
great navies and armies of the resources 
which should be applied to constructive 
purposes and the education and welfare 
of the people, and which so applied would 
quickly bring an end to war forever. 

“We do not forget, be sure that none 
remember so constantly, that our own re- 
public, from which it was indeed your 
right uot to expect it, has yielded in these 
days to the temptations to make herself 
also a great naval power, and indulge the 
hoary old ambitions of commanding re- 
spect by force instead of by ideas and the 
neighborly hand. We acknowledge the 
justice of your warnings and reproaches, 
We do not resent them; we thank you for 
them. We thank you for reminding us, 
as you have done with such eloquence and 
feeling in the last two days, of the princi. 
ple of the founders of our republic, and 
the high duties of leadership in the path 
of peace and order which the republic by 
its history and position owes the world, 
If in the great temptations of our opu- 
lence and power some of us are in danger 
of forgetfulness and faithlessness, may 
the presence of so many of you here from 
nations whose burdens and dangers are so 
much greater than ours, and who need 
the support of every influence of ours 
upon the right side and not the wrong 
side, help to call us back to our great na- 
tional ideals and our better selves. But 
remember this. We no longer differ from 
you as we did inthe days of Sumner and 
Burritt and Channing. Conditions every- 
where become alike, and one nation can 
no longer keep much ahead of another. 
You have aright to ask us to check the 
building of a great navy. We must say to 
you that the real way to help us is by 
such agitation at home as shall check the 
increase of your own. We will hope in- 
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deed that some great nation may have the 
magnificent abandon to cast her whole 
armies into the abyss and trust confident- 
ly to the defence of that high act and atti- 
tude; but, while we hope for that, let us 
not build upon it, but work patiently to- 
gether for disarmament. 

**While we thank you for your warnings, 
we thank you also for your generous rec- 
ognition of our good deeds and our good 
purposes. Our President bas recently 
proudly and properly claimed that The 
Hague Court was impotent until the gov- 
ernment of the United States made it a 
reality. It is not alone his word; it is the 
warm word also of Baron D’Estournelles 
de Contant. Our President has assured 
you that he shall take steps for the call- 
ing of a second Hague Conference, to 
push on the work which the first could 
not fully achieve. I believe that he will 
do it. Of this be sure—that the Ameri- 
can people are waking up. They will de- 
clare to-morrow that all playing with fire 
of militarism in this republic must for- 
ever cease; that if one existing party does 
not stop it, its mandate will go to anoth- 
er; and that our history teaches us well 
how quickly sometimes great new parties 
are born and, become triumphant. 

“Men tell us war will cease in this 
world and our dreams come true only 
with the millennium. I pity men who 
have such poor notions of the millennium. 
The evils which we fight are among the 
grossest and most barbarous. They befit 
only the early and low stages of civiliza- 
tion. Our effort is but to clean the Au- 
gean stables. Horrors and wickedness 
such as those going on at this hour in 
Asia ought to be so far behind as not even 
to be mentioned among civilized men 
Toleration of war in this twentieth cen- 
tury after Christ is like setting up the Ten 
Commandments on the walls of Christian 
churches, warning presumedly decent 
Christians not to steal or kill or com- 
mit adultery. Put the beatitudes on the 
walls of your churches, It is only when 
we have done forever with such sav- 
age and gross forms of wrong as war that 
we shall be in a position to make a first 
fair and decent start for the millennium. 

‘‘One hundred years ago Thomas Jeffer- 
son was President of the United States. 
Help us in his republic, in this centennial 
time, to be true to histruth. The year is 
the centennial of the death in Germany of 
the great author of ‘Eternal Peace.’ It is 
the centennial of the birth in England of 
Richard Cobden. The apostolic succes- 
sion is never broken, and the apostles are 
multiplying to-day as never before. To- 
morrow the vision of Kant and Cobden and 
Victor Hugo and Sumner shall be those 
of every thoughtful German and English- 
man and Frenchman and American.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss BRADDON, the novelist, when not 
in print, is Mrs. Maxwell, and she has 
three sons who are successful writers. 

Miss ANNIE 8S. PEcK is announced by 
a dispatch from Lima, Peru, to have 
ascended Mt. Huascan to a height of 
21,000 feet. She was prevented from 
reaching the summit because of immense 
crevices and snow. MHuascan is 22,050 
feet high, 

Mrs. ANNIE E, HALL GREENEWALD, 
the only woman forecast official employed 
by the United States government, died 
recently at her home near Hanover, Pa., 
aged 57. Mrs. Gireenewald was president 
of the National Science Club of Washing- 
ton and editor of a scientific journal. 

GABRIELLE KEVAL, in a series of arti- 
cles entitled ‘Our Daughters’ Future,”’ in 
the Echo de Paris, has one on ‘‘Lady Bar- 
risters,’’ wherein she celebrates Mlle. 
Chauvin, the only woman lawyer of France, 
at least the only one who is acknowledged. 


Mrs. Nettie O. Speaks, of Varnville, 
S. C., is a splendid illustration of the 
daughter reproducing her father’s traits, 
says Mrs, Virginia D. Young. Mrs. 
Speaks is the most successful mer- 
chapt in Varnville, a magnificent house- 
keeper, organist, and steward de facto tor 
the Methodist Church. 


Mrs. Lypr1a Moss BRADLEY, of Peoria, 
Ill., has given generously to education 
and philanthropy. She is the founder 
and donator of Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, the Horological Institute, the Brad- 
ley Home for Old Ladies, and the Laura 
Bradley Park. The latter consists of 147 
acres of land. She is a “real daughter’’ 
of the American Revolution, and is eighty- 
eight years old. 

QUEEN HELENA, of Italy, who lately 
gave birth to a son, is thirty-one years 
old, having been born on Jan. 8, 1873, the 
third of seven daughters of Prince Nich- 
olas, lord of the Black Mountain kingdom 
of Montenegro. One writer says: ‘‘She 
came down from the mountains with all 
her native freshness clinging to her, a 
striking figure, six feet tall, with dark 
hair and eyes, but with a complexion of 
scarlet.’ Victor Emmanuel was two 
years wooing her. Upon the birth of 
their first child the queen gave a cradle or 
$20 in money to every babe born that day 
in Romeor Naples. Essentially a woman- 
ly woman, the queen is perhaps the most 
attractive royal personage of the day. 


Mrs. HELEN GRENFELL has made 80 
remarkable a record as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for Colorado 
that both parties unite in praising her. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘‘Mrs. Gren- 
fell’s most notable achievement has been 
in her conduct of the school lands of the 
State, making them valuable suurces of 
revenue. Her policy from the first was 
against the sale of the school lands, which 
comprise some 3,000,000 acres, The in- 
come from such sales had been limited, as 
the investments were prescribed, and the 
interest rate rather low, as Western inter- 
est goes. The leasing system was inaug- 
urated under Mrs. Grenfell’s direction, 
and the result was an increase of school 
revenues of nearly $200,000 a year, with 
no decrease in the capital. The Land De- 
partment of the State shares the credit 
with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, as they have administered her 
policy wisely, but the policy was hers 
alone.”’ 

Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE was the 
chief speaker before the Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Club, at its first fall meeting, 
held Oct. 12, at the United Commercial 
Travellers’ Exposition, Mrs. Livermore 
spoke on “The Passing of the Home,”’ 
and Mrs, E, M. H. Merrill, editor of Amer- 
ican Motherhood, spoke on *‘Child Study.” 
Mrs. Livermore declared that parents, 
and especially mothers, should make a 
thorough study of the rearing of children, 
and she offered many valuable suggestions 
relative to the responsibilities of parents 
along these lines. She said it is the fa- 
ther’s duty to assist the mother in rear- 
ing the little ones. The influence of both 
is necessary. Many mothers, Mrs. Liver- 
more said, are altogether too ignorant in 
this respect. They should equip and edu- 
cate themselves for the training of their 
offspring, a grave problem meaning much 
to them and to society. So responsible is 
the task that parents, especially mothers, 
should diligently acquire all possible en- 
lightenment and knowledge, with the 
same enthusiasm and system that actu- 
ate persons who become doctors and 





lawyers. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 











THE MOTHER HEART. 


The extreme beauty of feeling and ex- 
pression fn Ellis Meredith’s picture of 
motherhood in her charming book ‘*Heart 
of my Heart” will be felt and enjoyed by 
many areader. Here is devotion as abso- | 
lute, self-surrender as complete, and a 
subtle play of tenderness as exquisite as 
any one could wish; and it will no doubt 
seem harsh and unreasonable to wish for 
more 

At the risk of offending (which, indeed, 
is one of the unavoidable risks of any 
honest moving life), let us, from the very | 
height of this so loving, lovely, and lova- | 
ble book, point out the further growth of | 
the mother-heart for which the world 
waits. 

We have on earth a vast population of 
mothers—half the world. A continuous 
half are mothers, future, present, and 
past; and the other halfare their children. 
Mothers make mothers, in endless line, 
from tbe first dawn of life, and also 
fathers, from a later period. 

We have on earth a vast population of | 
children, born of these mothers and 
fathers; and, according to our general be- 
lief, owing most to their mothers’ love. 
Now, if we are to judge the power and 
beauty of the mother’s love, it must be 
by its effect on the children—is not that 
fair? Look, then, with clear, faithful 
scrutiny at the children of any city on 
earth; look as the schoo] teacher looks, as | 
the hundreds and thousands of little ones 
pass through ber hands; look as the po- | 
lice officer looks at the teeming streets of 
the crowded quarters, where there are 
the most children; look as the specialist 
looks at the terrible numbers of diseased, 
defective, degenerate babies; look as the 
health officer looks at the lamentable lists 
of sick and dead; and then, to be a little 
more cheerful, look in the best parts of 
the city, at the scanter children of the 
rich, also in the streets and parks, but in 
charge of that undesirable child-herd, the 
nurse. Thus taking the great bulk of our 
children in survey, does their condition 
satisfy the mother-heart of any civilized 
woman? 

‘*No,”’ she will admit; “but the condi- 
tion of mine is satisfactory.’’ Then if you 
seek to rouse her to interest in these other 
children, these hundreds of thousands of 
other children, she refuses to accept any 
responsibility for their care, holding that 
they have mothers, and that each mother 
should care for her own. This is the key 
to this painful problem, this question 
which affronts our civilization so continu- 
ally, and the shame of which we are un- 
able to escape: How can a civilized com- 
munity allow children to suffer? 

That children do suffer, suffer all man- 
ner of deprivation and injury, suffer till 
they die in thousands, suffer through 
stunted, thwarted, distorted lives, is not 
to bedenied. And all these children have 
mothers. And all mothers, according to | 
the creed of the matriolator, love their | 
children. And a mother’s love is the best 
thing the child can have. Perhaps it is 
the best of any one thing; but by all the | 
horrors of child ruin with which the world | 
is full, it is not enough. 

Now this is what this beautiful book | 
about a mother’s heart leaves untouched, 
It is the apotheosis of the personal moth- 
er, exquisite and true. I have no fault to 
find with it in commission, but much in 
omission. This might have been as true 
of any mother in any age, of any mother 
in any race, sweet, deep, delicate, all-ab- | 
sorbing,—it is the maternal passion at its | 
height, and all imbued with adoration of | 
her husband, as is right, but—have all 
our ages of progress brought in nothing | 
more? 

This is the foundation, this is the world- 
old feeling of her who brings forth young | 
and suckles it, this is that feeling infinite- 
ly extended, made intelligent, made vocal, | 
decorated with a wealth of illustration 
and gem-work of poetry—but it is the 
same feeling. It is a perfectly right and 
proper feeling, necessary and honorable 
and beautiful, but it is not enough. 

The children of the world to-day suffer 
because their mothers do not give them 
the great all-embracing social mother- 
heart, as well as this one-embracing per- | 
sonal mother-heart. 

Think now of a mother who, wben she 
felt the mystic touch of life in life,—that 
marvellous consciousness that connects | 
us all through our unbroken line of fore. 
mothers,—should by that same sweet to- 
ken feel the kindling in her heart of love 
for that long line of life behind her, the 
longer line before her, and the wide wale 
of life around her—children all, all, at 
first, and to be loved because they are 
children and she is a mother. 

Then, as the new life 














‘traced as those of male 


| and bull, doe and buck! 


grows and | 


strengthens, and her heart swells and 
deepens with the rising flood of love, she 
feels then for the myriad others who have 
that infinite joy within them and_-find it a 
burden or a curse, because of their igno- 
rance, of the shame which is carried where 
sheuld be glorious pride, of all the folly 
and lies which hide heaven from them 
and blight their lives and the lives they 
briog forth; to think of them and for 
them with new love and care, because 
they are mothers and she is a mother. 

To think then, as this deep ocean of 
pride and power swells larger, of what 
that power of motherhood has meant to 
life on earth; of how through mother- 
hood species have risen, and risen even to 


| humanity; of how humanity, with its one 
| root sin of degrading its mother, has had 


such ages of suffering and shame to strug- 
gle through; and then, with a radiant 


' blaze of new hope for the world, to see 


how she, the mother, can remake life on 
earth by this her undeniable resistless 
power—if she will to do it. 

Love? Love tbat rises and pushes in 
her heart till she can scarce wait to ex- 
press it; love that can give her little child 
such perfect gentle justice, such unerring 
care, such alluring freedom and subtle 
stimulus to upward giowth as no child 
ever had before, because it is the love of 
a myriad mothers, blended, complement: 
ing one another, permanent, tireless, 
fully equipped, educated—the human 
mother-love. 

Her child? Yes; her child, now fully 
loved by a heart that leaves no child un- 
loved on earth. Now some one is going 
to say that this is unnatural. By no 
means. It is distinctly natural for a hu- 
man creature. We are by nature social, 


| and that implies the power to love one 


another. 

We are by religion Christians, and that 
implies the duty to love one another. 
Would Christ have commanded an impos- 
sibility? Not He. Great sociologist that 
He was, He knew the nature of the heart, 
and urged it to recognize its noblest im- 
pulses and fulfill them, 

And did He, does any one think, point 
out this great sociological liw, ‘*Thou 
shalt love one another,’’ to men only, and 
to women leave but the primal physiolog- 
ical law—thou shalt love thy own young? 
Not He, 

The animal mother loves her own 
young —and none other. The human 
mother loves her own young—and all oth- 
ers. That is what it is to be human. Our 
children—our human childrea—are crying 
for their mothers, Cc. P. @. 





AN ENGLISHMAN ON AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Here is Mr. H. B. Mariott-Watson again 
constructing a creature he calls ‘‘the 
American woman,’’ and then making ani- 
madversions on the same, 

Mr, Watson should, in the first place, 
consider the point of view of the intelli- 
gent Italian, quoted by John Foster Cass 
in The World's Work for October: 

‘Americans are nota race, They area 
society of men of different races.”’ 

They are, indeed, and so recently asso- 
ciated that there is no possibility as vet of 
race characteristics in the legitimate 
sense. Incidentally, they are a society of 
women of different races, too, which the 
inte!ligent Italian failed to mention. 

The fundamental error in Mr, Watson’s 
article is the usual one—the commonplace 
one, the one that shows the author wholly 


| unacquainted with recent scientific devel- 


opment on this live, and blind to couspic- 
uous facts in life. ‘‘The foundations of 
feminine nature are as simple and as easily 
nature. They 
take their rise in physical facts, and are 
responsible for all the moral and mental 
properties appertaining to the sex.’’ Thus, 
Mr. Watson. 

This is true enough; and applies with 

equal c gency to the ewe and ram, cow 
To use this law 
of sex-distinction as sufficient to account 
for the characteristics of women is the 
mistake so general among shallow think- 
ers. . 
Having chosen to confine woman to 
her feminine functions solely for s0 many 
ages, seeing her only as a female, think- 
ing of her only as a female, treating her 
only as a female, it is natural enough that 
men should unconsciously assume that 
she is nothing else. And almost as natu- 
ral is it, that, having monopolized all 
human functions for himself, the man 
should assume them to be ‘‘masculine.”’ 
So extremely light is Mr. Watson’s study 
of this matter that he errs even physiolog- 
ically, speaking of the woman’s love of 
jewels and colors, her “inordinate vanity,”’ 
as a sex-characteristic. Whereas, every 
biologist knows that sex-decoration and 
its accompanying vanity are inherently 
masculine, as shown by every prancing 
stag and strutting cock the world over. 
As a sex the female is modest and plain; 
that women are not se is an arbitrary 
condition, recently developed in them by 
their economic dependence. 

The female has power enough to attract 
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the male without wasting any of her ener- 
gies on decoration. It is the business of 
the male to plume himself to please her— 
and he does it, naturally. But with us, 
the woman has not only to attract the 
male in the natural relation, but to get 
her living from him—so for the first time 
in biologic history we have a specially 
decorated female. It is no mark of femi- 
ninity, quite the contrary; it is a falsely 
assumed masculinity, due to her abnormal 
position of dependence. 

With false premises like these it is no 
wonder that Mr. Watson’s conclusions 
wander strangely. ‘‘A woman’s posses- 
sions are rather the fruit of her vanity 
than her taste,’’ he says; and goes on to 
attribute various results to this vanity— 
which was nevera feminine sex-character- 
istic at all. Claiming that there is a cer- 
tain clearly-marked fixed type of Ameri- 
can woman, “almost as national in ber 
individuality as, say, the German woman, 
or English woman,” he proceeds to ‘‘at- 
tempt to define her with some care.”’ 
*‘An unstable nervous equilibrium” is the 
main feature of this type, it appears. 

‘Women have always been the drag on 
evolution in every age and clime,’’ owing 
to the natural conservatism of the sex. 
American women, so far, have apparently 
broken loose from this conservatism—to 
his horror. But if conservatism is a sex- 
characteristic of all women—‘‘in every 
age and clime,’’ and American women 
manifest a lack of it, how then can Ameri- 
cau women be explained on a sex-basis 
merely? This he meets by the old mas- 
culine argument—‘*Women are a sex, 
They are nothing else. If they insist on 
being anything else they unsex them- 
selves.”’ 

This is precisely what Mr. Watson ob- 
jects to. The American woman, accord- 
ing to him, ‘‘is proverbially careless of the 
male of ber race.”’ 

The American male seems to get on 
fairly well under this neglect, and by no 
means repudiates his female. Mr. Wat- 
son is a bit puzzled by the undeniable 
beauty and attractiveness of the ‘‘hand- 
he describes; but 
explains it to be but a passing show. 
‘She has the outward signs and rites of 
muliebrity,’’ he admits, but has lost the 
essence. And then, quoting from our 
vigorous president and the deep and schol- 
arly researches of the three week’s experi- 
ment made by Mrs. and Miss Van Vorst, 
he brings out the core and essence of the 
whole matter. 

The American woman does not have 
enough children! Now the African wo- 
man does. The Italian woman does. 
There are plenty of women who have 
quantities of children—and nothing else. 
Are there not enough of these to satisfy 
the anxious male? Why should he be so 
concerned over an evil which inevitably 
leads to its own extinction? Women are 
plenty. 

Let the American women go their sui- 
cidal way—men are not compelled to im- 
periltbeir paternal ambitions by marrying 
her. Perhaps the American woman, 
free, wise, strong, as attractive as any 
woman in the world, is too exacting in 
her choice of a husband—too high in her 
standard of what kind of children she is 
willing to have, and when, and how. 

If so, she is obeying the deepest law of 
her sex—to improve the species by rigid 
and exclusive selection. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 





WOMAN AND THE STATE. 


BY GEORGE F, 


It is less than forty years since the 
movement for woman suffrage began to 
assume serious proportions. The men 
and women who took up the advocacy of 
this cause had to encounter prejudices 
which had existed since the foundation of 
the earth, so far as we know anything of 
human history. The relation of woman 
to man was a relation of inferiority and of 
incapacity to act for herself in all the im- 
portant transactions of life. Woman was 
not permitted to vote; she could hold no 
office, except that by a strange anomaly 
she could occupy the throne of some of 
the most powerful and highly civilized 
monarchies of the earth. The married 
woman could hold no property; could 
make no contract; had no lawful control 
over her own children or her own person; 
she could not make a will; the custom of 
society shut her out,from the learned pro- 
fessions and from all profitable occupa- 
tions. It was deemed unbecoming for 
her to speak in public, and in many parts 
of the world to appear in public without 
an escort. On the continent of Europe 
and in the mines of Great Britain she was 
condemned to the most bratal and de- 
grading occupation, and was sometimes 
harnessed to the plough with bullocks, or 
on all fours drew loads over the tramways 
of mines. If those who ask now that the 
vote of woman shall be counted in the 
United States have any prejudice to en- 
counter, let those who feel it remember 
that forty years ago it would have seemed 
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far more monstrous to them to do away 
with the condition of things that I have 
described than it does to-day to count the 
votes of their wives, or their sisters, or 
their mothers. 

To-day, woman manages her property; 
she is admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and to the 
pulpit; she manages the post-office; she 
is librarian of the public library; she con- 
ducts the school; she practises medicine; 
she is head of the hospital; she has ele- 
vated the calling of the trained nurse to a 
high rank among liberal professions. No 
man can be found so conservative as to 
desire to take a backward step in any of 
these things. 

Meanwhile the State has been making 
an equal advance. Universal suffrage has 
become the rule here, and large extension 
of the ballot has become the rule in all 
free States. The Negro has become a 
freeman and a citizen. Everywhere that 
domain of the State which is represented 
by force is contracting, and that domain 
of the State which is represented by pub- 
lic spirit, by charity, by humanity, is en- 
larging. When men thought of govern- 
ment a century ago, they thought chiefly 
of the jail, the criminal court, the police, 
the army. Tu-day, they think chiefly of 
the college, the technical school, the asy- 
lum, the road, the library, the post-office, 
the hospital, and the home. The rank of 
the State among civilized nations is meas- 
ured by its colleges, its schools of art and 
science, its institutions for reform, for the 
cure of the insane, for the education of 
the blind and the deaf and dumb. The 
town points with pride to the excellence 
of its libraries, its schools, its churches, 
and its roads. 

Now the debate between the advocates 
of woman suffrage and its opponents is, 
to my mind, but a contest between two 
theories of the function of the State. If 
the State is to do nothing or to do little 
but to raise and discipline armies, to build 
jails, and to establish police courts, the 
less woman has to do with it the better 
for her, and the better for the State, ex- 
cept that even here the State must largely 
depend upon her for the instrumentalities 
which are to diminish the evil of war and 
lessen its horrors. If, on the other hand, 
it is so to use its forces as to put an end 
to these things; if education, justice, sci- 
ence, art, charity, the promotion of com- 
merce and manufacture, the healing of 
diseases, the promoting everywhere of in- 
creased reverence for the individual soul 
be a function to which its great forces are 
to be devoted in the future, then it is in 
dispensable that woman should have in 
its management her full and equal share, 
—From an address delivered at Amherst, 
Mass., Sept. 24, 1901. 
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MISS SHAW IN THE FIELD. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes, Oct. 7: 

“T spoke to the Wisconsin State W. U. 
T. U. to day, and told of the Statehood 
bill, and presented a resolution calling on 
Congress to strike out the paragraph 
classing sex as a disability with lunacy 
and crime, and they passed it amid great 
indignation and enthusiasm. This is the 
third convention I have addressed since 
the Business Committee meeting at War- 
ren, and all have passed the resolution 
unanimously. I shall keep it up every 
time I get achance. I speak for the State 
W. C. U. of Illinois to-morrow, at Mur- 
freesboro’, and I know they will pass it, 

“The Minnesota Suffrage Association’s 
annual meeting at Anoka was a great im- 
provement over last year. There was a 
good delegation from St. Paul, and a splen- 
did one from Minneapolis. I think there 
were six doctors in it. The meeting had 
enthusiasm and earnestness, and a good 
determination to work. Probably the 
State people will send a full report to the 
JOURNAL,” 


_——-— — 


KINDERGARTEN PROGRESS. 

Gradually the normal schools are com- 
ing to recognize the importance of train. 
ing for kindergarten work. Virginia's 
one normal school at Farmville, is about to 
open a kindergarten department under 
the able direction of Miss Elizabeth Free- 
born, a graduate of Teachers’ College, 
New York. It is President Jarman’s in- 
tention that part of the course which con- 
tains the fundamental principles of all 
education shall be open to all the students, 
while the entire course of two years will 
be open to those who wish to specialize. 
In time it will come to be seen that an 
understanding of the priaciples and spirit 
of the kindergarten in its best estate will 
make a teacher more efficient in dealing 
with pupils of every grade and age, and 
that kindergarten study and training to 
some extent should be one of the ‘‘en- 
trance requirements’’ for the profession 
of teaching. 

The Kindergarten Review announces 
that the Kindergarten College, which was 
opened in Washington, D. C., eight years 
ago by the generosity of Mrs. Phebe A. 
Hearst, and which has been sustained by 





a 
her, will continue its work. Last May 
when it was announced that Mrs. Hearst 
would no longer support it, there seemed 
at first to be no way but to close the ip. 
stitution; but so eminently useful has jt 
been, and so strongly has it attached it, 
students, that both students and friends 
refused to accept this solution, and formed 
themselves into the Washington Kinder. 
ten Association, to raise the $16,000 neces. 
sary for carrying on work during the 
coming year, proposing during that period 
to put the institution on a permanent 
basis. During the eight years of its work 
the college has sent out training teachers 
directors of settlement work, supervisors 
of public kindergartens, and kindergarten 
teachers for a number of States in the 
South and Central West. Its situation jp 
the National Capitol and the high order of 
its work emphasize its value to the whole 
movement of Southern education. 

F. M. A, 


_——-— 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

A group of striking articles on Far. 
Eastern questions appears in current num. 
bers of The Living Age. Sept. 24 contains 
“A Peep into a Japanese Prison,” show. 
ing how thoroughly up-to date is Japan's 
treatment of her crimivals; Oct. | vives 
the third of ‘O's’ brilliant sketches of 
“The War in the Far East,” which form 
so notable a feature of Blackwood's Mag. 
azine; and Oct. 8 a comprehensive review 
called “The Japanese in Formosa,” by 
Captain Sir John Keane, also reprinted 
from Blackwood’s. 


A series of six brief papers is to be con- 
tributed to St. Nicholas for the coming 
year by Dr. E. E. Walker under the titie 
‘Until the Doctor Comes.’ They are 
“emergency talks,’’ telling briefly and 
clearly what to do in case of accident or 
sudden illness (such as burns, sunstroke, 
apparent drowning, etc.) 


——____.»-o-< 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker has 
accepted a unanimous call to the Jamaica 
Plain (Mass.) Universalist Church, and 
will begin her work there Nov. 1, After 
putting his churchin Ann Arbor in good 
condition for his successor, Dr. Crooker 
will join Mrs. Crooker and will become a 
co-worker in the religious life of Boston, 


Mrs. Crooker preached for the Jamaica ° 


Plain Church during the summer, and at 
the close of the pastoral year was called, 
A hearty welcome awaits her coming into 
all the humanities of Boston and vicinity, 


Rev, Isabel Macduff, pastor at Berlin, 
preached the ‘‘Occasional Sermon”’ at the 
New Hampsbire Universalist Conveution, 


The pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
in Ithaca, N. Y., was occupied on Sunday, 
Sept. 18, by Rev. M. Rowena Morse, a 
young woman of whom the parish is 
justly proud, since Ithaca was her birth- 
place. Miss Morse has had a thorough 
training for the ministry such as few 
clergymen receive. Graduating B.S. from 
Iowa University, where she enjoyed a 
scholarship, she went to the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, 
where she was graduated B.D., standing 
highest in her class. Then she went 
abroad on a travelling fellowship, and has 
studied in Germany for the past three 
years. From Jena she recently received 
the degree of Ph.D. summa cum laude, 
being the first woman to receive the doc- 
tor’s degree from this university. Her 
sermon, on ‘“‘Abraham, the Friend of 
God,’’ was remarkable for its logical de- 
velopment of an important train of 
thought, its well-chosen illustrations, and 
the ease and earnestness of its delivery. 





INTERNATIONAL DUTIES. 


At the Peace Congress the first copies 
were distributed of a new monthly maga- 
zine called Armenia, which has fur honor- 
ary editors Julia Ward Howe, Charles G. 
Ames, Edwin D. and Lucia Ames Mead, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Rullo 
Ogden of the N. Y. Evening Post, and 
Professor Albert S. Cook. It is hand- 
somely gotten up, and contains a variety 
of interesting matter, besides fine por 
traits of the Catholicos and of Mrs. Howe. 
It may be ordered from Box 2285, Boston, 
price, $1.00 per year; single copies, 10 
cents. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilmad 
contributes to the first number the fol- 
lowing article: 

The most important fact in this new 
century is the rapid kindling of the social 
consciousness; and among the shocks of 
pain which force that awakening the 
archetype is to be found in the sorrows 
of Armenia. 

The word ‘“‘Armenian” has a connote 
tion of horror; we are accustomed to s¢é 
it followed by “‘atrocities,” ‘‘massacres,” 
“outrage;’’ it has become an adjective of 
incredible suffering. 

Those of us who have perforce heard 
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again and again the reports of slaughter 
and distress, and who have merely turned 
away—unable to relieve the agony and 
unable to bear the knowledge of it, feel, 
with each new cry of distress from this 
suffering people, a sense of astonishment 
that there are enough left to cry; a sort of 
protest—‘*What! Is Armenia not dead 
yet?” 

“Armenia is not dead. She dies bard, 
dies slowly, dies in convulsive agony, and 
with cries that reach our ears through all 
indifference. 

America has heard and responded to a 
certain degree; individual sympathy and 
help have been given; but no amount of 
individual sympathy and help prevails on 
the Turkish government to desist from its 
criminal conduct, 

National crimes demand international 
law, to restrain, prohibit, punish; best of 
all, to prevent, 

The individualism of the nation is wak- 
ening to social duties between one an- 
other, a8 individual men, long since, woke 
to a gradual perception of their duties. 

Up to this age the largest social concept 
common to us was that of the nation; 
with some faint sense of outlying respon- 
sibilities in a common racial stock, or a 
common faith. Each “sovereign state’’ 
was held to be sole arbiter of the destinies 
of its people, and no other state had any 
right to interfere. Whatever oppression, 
injustice, cruelty went on inside the bor- 
ders of a given country, might call for in- 
dividual disapprobation among citizens, 
but not for national recognizance, 

The nation could only act when another 
pation offended it—which is like a period 
of inter-personal justice when each resent- 
ed a man’s assault on himself, but allowed 
him to maim, slay, and torture his own 
family, or to live in filth and indecency, 
unobstructed. 

A growing perception of inter-personal 
relation has been followed by the legal en- 
forcement of a certain standard of conduct 
on all citizens for the common good; and 
that is what is beginning to take place in 
our growing perception of international 
relation. Nations can be “bound over to 
keep the peace’’ as well as individuals; 
and will be presently, when we are strong- 
er in our grip on this new social concept 
of a well-ordered world. 

We cannot, it is true, by international 
law make nations into angels, any more 
than inter-personal law has made angels 
of us; but the worst and lowest stages of 
offence are kept well in hand by our legal 
system; peace and virtue have a chance to 
flourish, and do flourish; and so the devel- 
opment of a system of international law 
will raise the average, and check the more 
outrageous crimes. 

The reaction on national character will 
be good, too, as the reaction on private 
character of our present law is good. 
When a turbulent and vicious community 
organizes a system of legal restraint and 
enforces it, those who uphold the law are 
constrained to obey it themselves. 

So when our world powers elect repre- 
sentatives and organize international laws, 
upheld like our present ones by the judg- 
ment and force of the majority, the com- 
ponent nations will be compelled to keep 
their own skirts clean of the wrongs they 
join in forbidding. 

Our Indian policy, for instance, would 
profit much if we committed ourselves to 
a high standard of international agree- 
ment on the treatment of subject races. 

It is objected by some that international 
law cannot practically exist, because each 
sovereign state is its own master—there 
is no common authority—the last appeal 
is after all to force, to battle. Any num- 
ber of nations might make any number of 
agreements, but if one chose to break its 
agreement there is no final court save 
“the stern arbitrament of war.’’ 

The objector requires merely to recog- 
nize among his ‘sovereign states’’ the 
same rule of the majority which obtains 
among us. Each man is of his own ac- 
tions a “‘sovereign’? —as against other 
men; unless they unite against him. If 
they do, the largest union is sovereign. 

If Great Britain and America, Germany 
and France, Italy and Japan made them- 
selves the loosest kind of Vigilance Com- 
mittee, objecting only to the most fearful 
outrages—such as massacres—they could 
put an end to this grade of evil at once in 
any other nation. The force immediately 
acting would be a sort of international 
court—and back of that the banded na- 
tions—whose power is absolute. 

There need be no fear of infringing too 
faron the local rights of the individual 
tation. Just as soon as more was de- 
Manded than the members of the union 
felt inclined to submit to, the union would 
dissolve, and back we would slip to the 
hand-to-hand combat of nations and the 
low web-work of diplomacy. 

No one can look intelligently at recent 
history and not see in that very diplo- 
Macy the faint creeping thread of worid- 
Wion. We do not live aloof and isolated, 
tach nation confined in its own border, 
and taking no cognizance of one another 
Unless there is attack. 





The era of national isolation has long 
passed, and our age of steam and electric- 
ity and common education has brought us 
into world-wide community of interest. 
Commerce requires international law— 
and gets it. Our far-scattered consuls 
are sporadic centres of international func- 
tion. Our ambassadors and their recog- 
nized rights prove the existence and high 
development of the international concept. 
The recent troubles in China, the offence 
against international law and the gather- 
ing of many armies to punish it, shows 
clearly enough that we have already rec- 
ognized this stage of social development, 
and are prepared to enforce its regulation. 

In this period of swift and enormous 
change; with Great Britain struggling 
desperately to vitalize her enormous areas 
into acommon spirit; with America reach- 
ing around the world in unlooked for ex- 
tension; with Japan bursting into promi- 
nence like her own volcanic land,—with 
the huge advance of Russia checked, and 
her struggling masses beginning to feel 
the pressure of outside force compelling 
internal improvement; this is no time to 
talk of ‘‘sovereign States’? as might the 
ancient Persians. 

Individual sovereignty among nations is 
rapidly coming to be held by common con- 
sent, exactly,as personal freedom is held 
by common consent. The individual, 
however strong, cannot pursue his work 
in peace unless all individuals, however 
weak, are protected and secure. World 
progress requires world peace. World 
peace requires world union. World union 
cannot be general and thorough until the 
common interests of the nations are fully 
recognized, but it can begin, based on 
such broad principles of common human- 
ity and common sense as already exist 
among us. 

As it would be a disgrace to a civilized 
city to have within it any citizens living 
in filth, disease, viceand poverty—as it is 
such a disgrace, so is it a disgrace to a 
civilized world to have within it any na- 
tion committing such revolting crimes as 
those of Turkey. 

If a nation is bankrupt, it should be put 
in the hands of a receiver and forcibly 
improved. If it is frankly criminal, it 
should be restrained. If it is simply ig- 
norant, it should have compulsory educa- 
tion, and if it has senile dementia it 
should be confined under treatment, and 
the estate administered in the interests of 
the heirs. 

Who is to do it? The world, the new- 
born world, just wakening to conscious- 
ness, the world of civilized nations, step 
by step advancing in united action for the 
common good. And America, with the 
blended blood of all peoples in her veins, 
with interests in every land, and duties 
with the interests; America, who leads in 
so many things, can well afford to lead in 
this; not only allowing human liberty 
here, but using her great strength to pro- 
tect it everywhere. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Next year’s International Peace Con- 
gress will meet at Luzerne, Switzerland. 
About 15 delegates from foreign coun- 
tries attended the Peace Conference, be- 
sides a vastly larger number from the 
United States and Canada. 


Statistics show, says the Baltimore 
American, that more persons were killed 
and wounded last year on the railroads of 
the United States than have been killed 
and wounded up to the present time in 
the war between Russia and Japan. 


The residence of Mrs, Emily P. Collins 
is Hartford, Conn. Upon her husband’g 
death, in 1879, she moved there from New 
Orleans, and has since made it her home, 
with her son, Dr. Pelten. It was at the 
summer residence in Collinsville that her 
ninetieth birthday was celebrated recent- 
ly. With the assistance of Miss Frances 
Ellen Burr, Mrs. Collins founded the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club in 1885. 


Robert Ellis Thompson, LL.D., head of 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
in his address in Boston this week, said, 
‘‘Man inherits his politics and marries his 
religion, while the opposite may generally 
be said of women.”” Dr. Thompson's ad- 
dress was given at the annual meeting of 
the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools. He spoke 
strongly in favor of coéducation. 


The young women of Portland, Ore., 
have taken upon themselves the task of 
disposing of the 250,000 gold dollars which 
have been coined by the government as a 
part of its appropriation for the exposi- 
tion, These coins are to be sold for $2 
each, and one-sixth of the proceeds to be 
devoted to erecting a monument tu Saca- 
jawea, the Indian woman who acted as 
guide for Lewis and Clarke, and who twice 
saved the lives of the members of the lit- 
tle band of explorers. The first coin 
made has been given to Miss Roosevelt, 
with the wish that she have it set as a bit 
of jewelry and wear it. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
DON, THE EDUCATED PONY. 

“Don!” 

The pony stopped tossing his pretty 
head and nosing around his visitors, and 
listened intently. 

*Don, tell the lady how old you are.”’ 

Don lifted his left front foot and pawed 
eight times. 

*Don,”’ again commanded his trainer, 
‘tell how many years you have been going 
to school.”’ 

The little hoof marked off six strokes, 

Don is a beautiful Shetland pony, white 
and dark chestnut in color, seven hands 
high, and remarkably intelligent. When 
he was only two years old, his trainer, 
not much more than a lad, began his les- 
sons, and together they have worked, the 
best of comrades, one teaching and the 
other learning. 

First, he was taught to distinguish col- 
ors. This line of work was carried on 
until he became able to tell the different 
natioual flags by their color. One of his 
public performances isto pick out from a 
row of small flags any national flag that 
may be called for and carry it in his mouth 
to his master. If asked for “the flag of 
his country,’’ he unhesitatingly selects 
the stars and stripes. He knows also the 
different national airs. When the band 
plays ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ he selects the 
American flag. At the sound of “God 
Save the King”’ he picks out the English 
flag. 

Don is remarkably strong in arithmetic, 
With his foot he marks off numbers as 
called for from the crowd or as written on 
a blackboard. He adds several figures as 
called for or as written on the board and 
gives the correct answer. When he wishes 
to say yes he nods his head. For no, he 
shakes it. Whena wrong answer in arith- 
metic is insisted upon by his trainer, it is 
very amusing to see Don shake his head 
repeatedly and vigorously. He knows 
when he is right. 

Don tells time by the watch at any hour 
of the day, marking the hourand minutes 
by strokes with his foot. He was taught 
this, his trainer says, by the use of a large 
dial, 

All that Don knows, he has learned by 
steady, hard work; going over his lesson 
again and again. Every day he learns 
a little more. He is encouraged to learn 
and to do bis work by frequent rewards 
of sugar, apples and other dainties of 
which he is fond, He is very much like a 
boy; sometimes full of pranks and some- 
times a little lazy, and his master has to 
reprove him. 

At public performances a crowd some- 
times distracts his attention; he has a 
more lively interest in the bits of caudy 
the children have ready to offer him than 
in adding figures. Consequently he works 
best on the stage where he cannot see the 
crowd over the glare of the footlights. 
But wherever he performs he does his 
work proudly and as though he en- 
joyed it. 

Don travels extensively. Of his own 
accord he goes up and down the steps 
leading to and from the baggage car where 
he rides, He goes over the long winding 
stairs of the theatres without any trouble, 
always walking down head first, not back- 
wards, as a cat goes down a tree. 

Last summer, while performing at Lex- 
ington Park, a rural resort near Lexing- 
ton, Mass., he had the liberty of the place 
and played with the children and young 
people, Although one of the prettiest, 
plumpest and bappiest of ponies, he 
doubtless enjoys a ‘‘country week’’ as 
well as does any city boy. 

Don is now performing in ‘*The Jungle” 
at the Fair in Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 

F. M. A. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘*Papa, what is the National Bird?” 
“It used to be the eagle, my son: but 
since Roosevelt came in, it’s the stork.”’ 


‘So you don’t care for poetry?”’ ‘No,”’ 
said the eminent inventor. “Only the 
other day I heard a young woman singing 
‘Had I the wings of a dove.’ Now the 
wings of a dove would be wholly insuffi- 
cient in atmospheric resistance for any 
practical purpose whatever. What she 
really wants is a tetrahedral kite,’’— 
Washington Star. 


A Russian immigrant of tender age was 
being registered in a downtown Philadel- 
pbhia school. The teacher questioned, 
‘What is your name?”’ 

**Katinka,”’ replied the child. 

‘‘And your father’s name?”’ 

“IT never hat one,’’ came the quick re- 
sponse, 

“Then tell me your mother’s name,”’ 
said the teacher kindly. 

“T never hat no mudder neither,”’ an- 
swered the little child serious!y. ‘I was 
born off my gran’mudder.”’—Lippincott’s. 


Mrs. Barron was one of the new “summer 
folk’’ and not acquainted with the vernac- 
ular. Consequently she was somewhat 


} surprised, upon sending an order for a 





roast of lamb to the nearest butcher, to 
receive the fullowing note in reply: 

“Dear Mam. I am sorry I have not 
killed myself this week, but I can get you 
a leg off my brother [the butcher at 
the farther end of the town]. He’s full 
up of what you want. I seen him last 
night with five legs. Yours respectful. 
George Gunton.’’— Youth's Companion. 


A young man with a bad headache con- 
sulted adoctor. The doctor looked grave, 
told the sufferer the brain would have to 
be taken to pieces and cleaned, and asked 
him to call again for it in a week. The 
week passed, and the doctor meeting his 
patient in the street, rushed up to him. 

**You are the very man | wanted to see. 
Why have you not come for your brains?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t need them now, thank you! 
I have been appointed a government 
official.”’ 


>a 


MRS. 8S. S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her suni- 
mer address is Ashland N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Poston, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘*Mrs, 
Susan S. Fessenden is @ woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when on the platform. She basa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.’’ 





Rev. George C, Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘*l regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She isa 
noble defender of anoble cause. I always 
hear her with profit and delight.” 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterance; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents. Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great- 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending heras a bighly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.’’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs. Fes- 
senden is ove of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order,”’ 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.’’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: “I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match ber in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence, She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of ability as an organizer, a gift 
which many eloquent speakers lack,’’ 














WE COME TO YOU ‘much larger than” we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 


of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢.; 12 for 20¢c.; postpaid. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 


come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you mM If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six LITtr_Le Kits. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $100a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built express:y for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
mences Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














55th Annual Session. Thorough course, Four 
years. Exyeecpticual facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
alee, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dotiars. and is a)l paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 














many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is fi00 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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SUBSORIPTION: 


First Yearontrial - - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies ae “S e's 06 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Club rate - - - . - 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the Woman's JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J.B. Morrison, Business Manager Ady. Dep't. 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 

ontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE STATEHOOD BILL. 

A bill is expected to pass Congress at 
its next session, bringing in Arizona and 
New Mexico, with Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, as two new States. In this 
Statehood bill, there is a clause forbid- 
ding disfranchisement in the new States 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, and adding that no 
one must be disfranchised unless for cer- 
tain specified reasons, viz.: Lunacy, sex, 
criminality, etc. A great deal of indigna- 
tion is felt by women against this last 
clause, and many conventions of women 
are petitioning to have the word ‘‘sex”’ 
stricken out. They call attention to the 
fact that without it the law-makers of the 
new States will still be free to exclude 
women if they choose, and that there is 
no need for Congress to give them permis- 
sion in so many words, and to hold up be- 
fore the whoie country s-x as a disability 
to be classed side by side with idiocy, lu- 
nacy, and crime. This clause is a super- 
fluous insult to the mothers, wives, and 
sisters of the new States, and not only to 
them, but to all the women of America. 

A. 8. B. 
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RECIPROCITY THE WATCHWORD 





The great International Peace Congress 
which held its annual convention in Bos. 
ton last week is endeavoring to bring 
about more benevolent methods of diplom- 
acy between nations. It was a gratify- 
ing coincidence that during the sessions 
devoted to the advocacy of courts of 
arbitration and a recognized code of in- 
ternational law, both the great political 
parties of Massachusetts, in their State 
Conventions, adopted declarations in favor 
of more liberal commercial intercourse 
with foreign countries, and especially with 
Canada and Newfoundland. The artificial 
barriers hitherto interposed against a free 
interchange of ideas and of commodities 
have been the main causes of war in the 
past; indeed they have amounted to dec- 
larations of war even in periods of nomi- 
nal peace. Let us hope that these barriers 
between nations will gradually be re 
moved! 

In the ‘‘farewell message’’ of President 
McKinley on the eve of his assassination, 
he said: “The period of exclusiveness is 
past. .. . Wars are unprofitable. A pol- 
icy of good will and friendly trade relations 
will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties 
are in harmony with the spirit of the 
times; measures of retaliation are not.’’ 

‘*Reciprocity”’ is the watchword of the 
hour. It means peace, fraternity, equal 
suffrage, impartial liberty, even-handed 
justice, domestic and international good- 
will. Courts of arbitration will take the 
place of strikes and lockouts, as they al- 
ready have done in New Zealand, and will 
make future horrors, like those now enact- 
ing in Manchuria, forever impossible. 

Let women mass themselves in support 
of Peace and Reciprocity! Let them claim 
to be recognized as equal partners with 
men in all the great social and political 
questions that concern human welfare. In 
a conflict between employers and em. 
ployed, as in Fall River, or between Rus- 
sians and Japanese, as in Eastern Asia, let 
the votes of women be counted before 
hostilities are begun. When men and 
women take counsel together no war will 
ever again ‘“‘stagger humanity.’’ 

H. B. B. 
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STICK-PINS V8. STIMULANTS. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
Woman’s Republican League of the United 
States, bas invented a novel and ingenious 
method of arousing political interest 
among women voters. She has been 
actively at work for some time past in the 
four free States where all American citi- 
zens “of mature age and sound mind, not 
convicted of crime,’’ are voters. At her 
suggestion, it appears that D. W. Mul. 








vane, of the National Republican Execu- 
tive Committee, is busily engaged in dis- 
tributing “barrels of stick-pins’’ among 
the women of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Idaho. 

These stick-pins are in every case ac- 
companied by political literature. Mrs. 
Foster does not rely wholly on the stick 
pins. These are intended to be worn as 
badges to declare the sentiments of the 
wearers. Thereby the votes of the wom- 
en will be secured and their influence be 
potential upon husbands, sons and lovers. 

Mrs. Foster’s ingenious experiment will 
be watched with interest by politicians. 
If it prove successful, a new method of 
campaigning may result. The home may 
prove more influential than the saloon- 
Both the great parties may hereafter sub- 
stitute free stick-pins for free whiskey. 
As between the two, we should prefer the 
stick-pins as a political stimulant. 

H B. B. 





THE P. 8S. A. AND THE I. W. V. 

When the American revolutionists were 
split up by petty quarrels in the face of 
an invading British army, Benjamin 
Franklin said to them: ‘‘One thing is cer- 
tain; if we do not all hang together, we 
shall all hang separately.’’ 

The real friends of the Boston public 
schools are in much the same situation as 
the colonists. The forces that seek to use 
the public schools for spoils are of great 
strength, and largely control the ‘‘ma- 
chines” of both the Democratic and the 
Republican parties. Arrayed on the side 
of reform are two organizations that real- 
ly desire the good of the schools—the In- 
dependent Women Voters and the Public 
School Association. It would seem to be 
a matter of the plainest common sense 
that these two bodies of voters should 
pull together as far as possible. Hitherto 
they havedone so. They have not been 
able to nominate an identical ticket, be- 
cause the I. W. V. believe that the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church is in- 
jurious to the schools, and do not nomi. 
nate any Catholic candidates, while the 
P. S. A. always puts up a mixed ticket of 
Protestants and Catholics. But the two 
organizations have generally united upon 
the non-Catholic members of the P. S. 
A.’s ticket; and more than once good can- 
didates have been elected by the votes of 
both, when they would have been defeat- 
ed with the support of either one alone. 

Now the P. S. A. bas come out with an 
official announcement that it will nomi- 
nate no candidates who will not pledge 
themselves in advance not to accept nomi 
nation by thel. W. V. At first sight, it 
seems like a piece of incredible folly thus 
to seek to split the independent vote; but 
there is a history behind the action. The 
spoil hunters, Catholics and Protestants 
alike, hate both the P. S. A. and the I. W. 
V. Asmall faction of Catholic adherents 
of the spoils-system have persistently 
raised the cry that the P. S. A. was anti- 
Catholic, in face of the fact that the 
P. S. A. has nominated a mixed ticket of 
Catholics and Protestants every year. In 
order to silence this cry, and in the hope 
of winning over such voters as may have 
been alienated by it, the P. S. A. has 
taken this ultra and unprecedented step. 

It professes to have taken it on grounds 
of principle; but there is no principle 
now involved in the case that has not 
been involved in it from the begioning. 
The manifesto says: ‘It is the plain duty 
of the P.S. A to insist that our candidates 
shall not accept a nomination which is 
refused to good citizens because of their 
religion.”” But the I. W. V. have always 
refused to nominate Catholics, ever since 
they were organized, sixteen years ago; 
and the P. S. A., ever since it was organ- 
ized, has been perfectly aware of the fact. 
Instead of professing to bave received a 
new illumination upon the question of 
principle, it would have been more frank 
to say, ‘‘We have become convinced that 
the endorsement of any of our candidates 
by the I. W. V. scares away more Catho- 
lic votes than the number of votes that 
the Il. W. V. can give us; therefore we 
shall insist upon our candidates refusing 
the nomination of the I. W. V.”’ 

This is purely a move for political ad- 
vantage; and as such, we believe it will 
prove to be a mistake. The faction that 
raised the anti-Catholic cry against the 
P. S. A. did not do it sincerely. They 
knew that the charge was a lie when they 
made it. They will not be placated by 
the P. S. A.’s taking this extreme action 
to disprove it. Their real reason for 
fighting the P. S. A. is that its principles 
and purposes in regard to the schools are 
opposed to theirs; and they will continue 
to fight it. Their followers are Demo- 
crats; and Democrats have an obstinate 
habit of voting the straight ticket. It 
seems altogether unlikely that the P. S. 
A., by this action, can switch off from 
the straight ticket a number of Demo. 
crats equal to or exceeding the many thou- 
sand votes that the I. W. V. control. 

The present writer bas always main- 
tained that the position of the I. W. V. 





on the Catholic question was wrong and 
bigoted. But the P. 8. A., in the name 
of liberality, has now taken a position 
more illiberal and bigoted than the I. W. 
V. ever assumed. Forthe I. W. V. never 
went so far as to require their candidates 
to refuse to let themselves be endorsed by 
avy organization which differed from the 
I. W. V. on the Catholic question. Gen. 
Francis A. Walker and many of the best 
members who have served on the school 
board during the last sixteen years not 
only accepted the nominaation of the I. W. 
V., but were first brought forward by 
them. To forbid a candidate to accept 
the endorsement of any body of honest 
voters is vicious in principle. Whether it 
was unwise in policy the coming election 
will show. 

Meanwhile we would suggest that no 
candidate can prevent any organization 
from endorsing him. Ifthe P. S. A. puts 
up good men, the I. W. V. can endorse 
them if they choose, and we do not see 
how the P. S. A. can prevent it. For the 
sake of the children in the public schools, 
who ought not to be made to suffer for 
the follies of their well wishers, all the 
people who really want a good school 
board ought to vote for the same candi- 
dates, as far as possible. All of them put 
together will have enough to do to over- 
come the forces of evil at the polls. 

A. 8. B. 
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DAYS AT THE FAIR. 

The announcements for special days 
next week at the United Commercial 
Travellers’ Fair,Mechanics’ Building, Bos- 
ton, are as follows: 





Oct. 17. State Economy, Miss Fannie 
M. Farmer. 
Oct, 18. Civil Service Reform, in charge 


of Miss Elizabeth Farmer. Miss Helen A, 
Whittier, Hon. Richard Dana, and others 
are expected to speak. 

Oct. 19. Health, under the auspices of 
the Boston Association fur the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis, Edward O., Otis, 
M.D, presiding. 

Oct. 20. International Peace, Hon. Hen- 
ry L. Higginson presiding. It is hoped 
that Rev. Edward Everett Hale and Hon. 
Jobn D. Long will speak. 

Oct. 21. International Sunshine Society, 
in charge of Mrs, Gertrude E. Meggett, 
president of the Massachusetts branch. 

Oct. 22. Physical Culture, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Florence Chase and Posse Gymndsi- 
um classes. 

Every day there will be talks in the 
Children’s Department, in charge of Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill, editor of American 





Motherhood, F. M. A. 
——_— = 
MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS TO THE ARMEN. 
IANS. 


(Faneuil Hall, Oct. 9, 1904.) 

We see to-night a patriotic spectacle in 
honor of our august visitor, the Arch- 
bishop of India and Persia. From the 
ancient East, which he _ represents, 
streamed the light which illumines our 
Western life to day. The glorious Bible, 
conveying the deep wisdom of the past 
and the deeper promise of the future, was 
delivered to us, bound and sealed, from 
the Orient. We have used its maxims to 
correct our morals, to beautify our man- 
ners. We have turned its search-light 
upon all the hiding-places of human in- 
iquity. It has made us strong, wise, and 
prosperous. Like an aged parent, the 
East now solicits our fostering and grate- 
ful care. The question of this evening is, 
‘Have we anything to give it? Shall we 
content ourselves with saying that we are 
sorry for this injustice, for the outrages 
that it euffers? Shall civilization confess 
its impotence in the face of barbarism?”’ 

We have just had a week of conference 
regarding the world’s peace, and much 
has been done to strengthen the hands of 
the tribunal at The Hague. But this talk 
about peace suggested another word, more 
sacred still, the word ‘‘Justice.’’ This 
word comes to us out of the infancy of 
our race. In its Egyptian nursery was 
formulated the command, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Centuries 
have passed away. Empires have come 
and gone. This divine sentence shines 
only the clearer for the clouds and mists 
with which its splendor is contrasted. It 
is written in the beavers, for us to pat- 
tern our lives by on earth. 

Who is our neighbor? 

This question was asked of the Divine 
Master, who replied by another question: 
‘Who was neighbor to him who had fall- 
en among thieves?’’ The answer has 
come to us, ‘He that had mercy upon 
him.’’ Shall we not prove ourselves 
neighbors to distressed Armenia? 

The Congress of this week just past has 
given me a new view of human resources. 
The coming together of such a concourse 
of people from many parts of the world, 
the will power made manifest in so many 
brave words, and in the silent attention 
with which they have been heard—all this 
convinces me that we, friends of human- 
ity, have power to redress the wrongs 





that it suffers. We have power to say, 
“These atrocities shall no longer go on. 
Armenia shall no longer be held in dis- 
armament in order that the Turkish vul- 
ture shall fatten on her blood.” 

Oh, righteous people of all races! Oh, 
deeply pulsating heart of the West! rally 
around a new sentence. In a minor key 
it has been chanted through the ages that 
‘might makes right.” Let now the glo- 
rious chorus ring out: “Right is might, 
and shall prevail!” 





MASSACHUSETTS HEADQUARTERS. 
After this, the office of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, at 6 
Marlboro’ St., Boston, will be closed on 
Saturdays. It will be open on the other 

week days from 9.30 A. M. to 4 P. M. 





THE WOMAN'S “ OFFERING.” 

The triennial service of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions was 
one of the most significant events that has 
occurred so far in connection with the 
General Episcopal Convention now in ses- 
sion in this city. It was held on the 
morning of Oct. 6 in Trinity Church, 
which was filled to the doors. Church- 
women sat in the chancel with visiting 
clergy. Bishop Lawrence preached the 
sermon and administered the holy com- 
munion, assisted by other high church 
dignitaries. Solemn music and ceremony 
aided in making the service impressive. 
Theological students clad in robes acted 
as ushers and gathered the offering. 

This offering represents the three years’ 
savings of women from all over the world. 
The women of Hankow and Shanghai in 
China, of Japan, the Philippines, and the 
Hawaiian I[slands all sent contributions, 
as well as the Indian and Eskimo women 
of Alaska, the Indian women of the West, 
the colored women of the South, the 
women of Brazil, and the women of the 
West African missions. The offering does 
not represent, as some might be misled 
into thinking, the gfts of the men through 
the women. It is made up by the 
amounts saved from allowances and per- 
sonal expenses, by amounts earned by 
thousands of self-supporting women, 
white, black, red, yellow, and brown, and 
in some instances by the gifts of women 
of large independent wealth. 

Hence its presentation was a part of the 
service in which great interest was taken. 
The offering was carried by the students 
to the bishop on a golden plate covered 
with crimson velvet. This plate is a gift 
from the Episcopal women of England, 
and it is used only at triennial services. 

For nearly five hours, two men, assisted 
by bank officials, were counting the 
money and checks. The offering amount- 
ed to over $143,000, and is the largest ever 
made by the Auxiliary. 

It is to be used for the training, send- 
ing, and supporting of women workers to 
the domestic and foreign fields. At pres- 
ent the Auxiliary, besides doing a vast 
amount of special work, is supporting 
some sixty women workers. 

In the report prepared by one of the 
secretaries for the Daily Transcript, it is 
related that when the amount of the offer- 
ing was announced in the house of depu- 
ties, the deputies rose and sang the dox- 
ology. One of the bishops present re- 
marked that it was almost pathetic to see 
tbe enthusiasm of that body, representing 
no one knows just how many million dol- 
lars, over the offering of the women. 
This was the more true when it is recalled 
that the offering of the convention at its 
opening service was only abvut $1,400— 
one one-hundredth of the women’s gift. 
Why might not the General Convention 
itself, he asked, signalize its opening ser- 
vice by a great missionary offering? 
‘*Surely,”’ he said, ‘‘the men could give at 
least as much as the women.”’ 

It is always gratifying to hear of wo- 
man’s wo1k receiving ‘‘praise within the 
gates.’’ Doubly so, if it causes men to 
reflect upon their shortcomings and to de- 
sire to emulate its quality. Each succeed- 
ing year finds the value of woman’s ser- 
vice more widely recognized in the 
churches, yet, with the exception of a 
few denominations, the ecclesiastical 
world continues disposed to restrict that 
service to the sacrificial altar. It is not 
for women to ‘‘teach as having author- 
ity.”’ F.M. A. 





APPEAL OF PEACE CONGRESS. 

The final business of the Peace Con- 
gress was the issue of the usual address 
and appeal to the nations, embodying thé 
spirit of the Congress. Thissays in part: 

“The Thirteenth Congress met under 
unusual circumstances. On the one hand, 
murderous war unsurpassed in the annals 
of the slaughter of men by men was rav- 
aging a section of the globe. On the 
other hand, the friends of peace gathered 
in numbers never witnessed before, after 
a year of unexampled progress of their 
cause. The Congress deeply felt the bit- 





ne, 
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terness and irony of the situation from 
the one side, It was also being inspired 
with great hope and courage at the pros. 
pect which presented itself from the Other 
side. 

“The Congress at the conclusion of it, 
deliberations appeals to the peoples of all 
nations and of all classes to arouse them. 
selves to a finer and more adequate cop. 
ception of their relations one to another 
to a deeper sense of their mutual depend. 
ence and duties, to the community of both 
their material and spiritual interests, ang 
to their rights in the determination of the 
foreign policies of their governments, that 
they may no longer be involved without 
their consent in foolish and ruinous wars 
with other powers, or in the unjust ex. 
ploitation of those whom they are bound 
by every consideration of righteousness 
and honor to assist and elevate, rather 
than to plunder and degrade. It respect. 
fully invites all national sovereigns and 
presidents, all men in positions of public 
trust, all ministers of religion, all ip. 
structors of youth, and all others who 
wield influence in the moulding and di. 
recting of public opinion, to throw the 
entire weight, not only of their personal 
influence, but of their positions, towards 
eradicating the causes of misunderstand- 
ing and conflict, and the creation of such 
a complete system as international adjudi- 
cation and such a wide-reaching pacific 
public sentiment as will in time render 
the barbarous method of war impossible, 

‘‘The Congress has appreciated to the 
full what has been done the past year in 
the development of pacific public opinion 
and in the conclusion of treaties of ob- 
ligatory arbitration in western Europe 
and America, It has rejoiced in particu- 
lar at the large and effective support 
given to the cause of international arbi- 
tration and goodwill by the heads of great 
governments, by cabinet officials, by na- 
tional legislators and other influential 
public men. It sees in the attitude and 
acts of these leaders, supported as they 
are by a large and rapidly increasing de. 
mand for peace among the people of all 
ranks, @ trustworthy pledge of the early 
and complete triumph among the nations 
of the principles of friendship, justice and 
general peace, for which the friends of 
peace have been so long contending. The 
Congress pledges the hearty sympathy 
and coéperation of all those in all civilized 
countries whom it represents, to the re- 
sponsible governmental authorities into 
whose hands the practical carrying out of 
their ideals has now passed. 

‘*The Congress bas received the full and 
hearty indorsement of labor, upon which 
the whole structure of society so much 
depends, giving to the peace propaganda 
a strength and assurance of success which 
it has never before known. It has also 
had the coéperation of an unnsually large 
number of business organizations, whose 
interests increasingly demand undisturbed 
peace. 

“In its conclusions the Congress has 
had in view a few great practical ends; the 
enlargement and strengthening of pacific 
public opinion, the extension of the scope 
and authority of The Hague Court, the 
union of the nations in a general system 
of treaties of obligatory arbitration, 
and the creation of a regular interna- 
tional congress.” 

ANNUAL PEACE REPORT. 

The annual report of the International 
Peace Bureau, surveying the field, recount- 
ing the actual accomplishments of the 
year and forecasting the future of the 
peace movement, is a main feature of 
each International Peace Congress. It 
comes from the bureau permanently es- 
tablished at Berne, Switzerland. This 
year’s report is as follows: 





‘‘The outbreak since January last of 
the war between Japan and Russia for 
commercial, military and political pre- 
ponderance in the Far East, an event 
which had been brewing for several years, 
has furnished a semblance of an argument 
to those who pretend that there will al- 
ways be to the very end of time some part 
of the globe where men will kill one an- 
other. We say a semblance of an argu: 
ment, because the Russo-Japanese war 
has taken place in a region remote from 
the centre of influence of the peace propa- 
ganda, The principles of peace, though 
they have made progress, have not yet 
been accepted everywhere. The time 
will come when the Russians and the Jap- 
anese will renounce the attempt to secure 
their political purposes by violence, 48 
other nations have already done. In the 
meantime the outbreak of wars in coun: 
tries which are yet in the morning of civ- 
ilization does not prove and never will 
prove anything against the grand princi- 
ples of the definite solidarity of peoples. 

“The friends of peace have since the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war made 
numerous and earnest efforts to try to in 
duce both the Russian and Japanese (0Vv- 
ernments to have recourse to a friendly 
solution of the conflict, and the other 
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Powers of the signatory of the Hague Con- 
yention to try to secure the settlement of 
the difficulty between the belligerente by 
arbitration or mediation. They have done 
their duty, and will find no occasion to 
reproach themselves, when the responsi- 
pilities for the war have been finally de- 
termined by public opinion. 

“Without entering into the details of 
these efforts we may here cite the con- 
cluding sentences of the ‘Memorial upon 
the Russo-Japanese Conflict,’ which the 
Permanent International Peace Bureau 
gent out in December, 1903, to all minis- 
ters of foreign affairs, and which it had 
published in its organ, ‘La Correspond- 
ance Bi-Mensuelle.’ 

“It seems to us that at the present stage 
of the negotiations it is not impossible to 
find some middle ground between the ex- 
treme pretensions of the two Powers. 
Furthermore, a war between Russia and 
Japan on the shores of the Yellow Sea 
will, like most wars, settle nothing, but 
will serve only to prepare the way for 
others. It will necessarily result in the 
weakening of the two belligerents, and 
making them less capable of fulfilling 
their réle in the civilization of the Far 
East. An arrangement, on the other 
band, based on mutual concessions recom- 
mended by the great Powers would leave 
both of them a sufficiently large sphere in 
those vast regions scarcely yet open to 
the commerce of the world. In conclu- 
sion, we call the attention of the Powers 
to the urgent necessity of a joint effort 
on their part with the Russian and Jap- 
anese Governments, in harmony with sec- 
tion 2 of The Hague Convention of July 
29, 1899, which is as follows: 

In cases of grave disagreement or con- 
flict, before appealing to arms, the signa- 
tory Powers agree to have recourse as far 
as circumstances will permit to the good 
offices of the mediation of the one or 
more friendly Powers. 

“Since the opening of hostilities we have 
several times renewed onr effort to bring 
about conciliation; and especially after 
the meeting of the commission of the bu- 
reau in April last, we addressed to all the 
Governments a pressing invitation to offer 
mediation. Up to the present moment 
the Governments not involved in the con- 
flict have limited their efforts to the local- 
ization of the war and to the strict main- 
tenance of collective neutrality, But the 
moment is perhaps not far off when they 
will be able in a collective way to induce 
the belligerents to listen to the voice of 
reason, of justice and humanity, by in- 
sisting upon the fact that the present war 
will be all the more fruitless because 
neither of the belligerent parties, on ac- 
count of the pacific ideas now prevailing, 
can expect effective support toward the 
realization of its ambitious purposes, 
One of the greatest blessings of the recent 
Anglo-Japanese agreement has been that 
at the present time it has greatly strength- 
ened and developed these pacific ideas. 

“It is possible, of course, that in the 
aberration of their judgment, which has 
been led away by vain hopes, the Russians 
and the Japanese will remain deaf to this 
appeal. Would the Powers, if an offer of 
mediation by them should be rejected, 
find themselves necessitated thereby to 
have recourse to the use of military force 
to impose peace? Such is not our opin- 
ion, For, before having recourse to such 
extreme measures, the Powers would still 
have at their disposal other means of co 
ercion. The most efficacious of these 
might possibly be that of rigorously clos- 
ing their exchequers to the further appeals 
of Russia and Japan for new war loans, 
It is well known that the treasuries of the 
two belligerents are exhausted at the end 
of every month, that their war expenses 
reach enormous figures, and that left to 
their own financial resources they would 
be absolutely incapable of continuing the 
struggle under present conditions. 

‘‘Under these circumstances Russia and 
Japan are at the mercy uf those who make 
loans to them, and they could not keep 
up the campaign for two months if they 
were not sustained by the hope that their 
foreign creditors would make still further 
advances to them in order to save what 
they have already loaned. Up to a cer- 
tain point this hope corresponds to the 
facts of the case, and the expectations of 
the borrowers have up to the present mo- 
ment been verified. But everything here 
below has an end, especially in financial 
matters, and we should not be surprised 
ifthe Western Europeans and the Ameri- 
cans should finally say, on reckoning up 
the chances of reimbursement for the new 
as well as the old loans: ‘So far and no 
farther.’ Whenever they say this serious- 
ly they will render the continuation of 
the present war impossible. They might 
also, without waiting for this mument to 
arrive, take advantage of the first decided 
success secured by one of the belligerents 
to induce the conqueror to make offers of 
peace which his adversary might accept. 

“These reflections bring us to the con- 
sideration of another deplorable situation. 
perpetuated likewise by the too great 
facility with which certain governments 








have accumulated debts upon debts by | 


offering large rates of interest to Western 
speculators. We have reference to the 
internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire, 
and especially to the sufferings to which 
the Christian populations of Macedonia 
and Armenia have been exposed. These 
questions we have treated in a recent me- 
morial which concludes as follows: 

**(a) For Macedonia, by urging the com- 
petent authorities to bring about a con- 
ference of representatives of the Powers 
signatory of the treaty of Berlin of the 
13th of July, 1878, Turkey included, with 
a view of hearing the report of the gov- 
ernments of Russia and Austro-Hungary 
on the results of their recent diplomatic 
intervention at Constantinople, and of 
securing a solution of the controversy by 
arbitration, if they should conclude that 
it is time to put an end to the dilatory re- 
sponses of the Turkish government, which 
constantly put in peril the peace of the 
nations. 

‘*(b) For Armenia, by demanding serious 
guarantees for the execution of the prom- 
ise made to the Armenians in article 61 of 
the treaty of Berlin, which is as follows: 

The Sublime Porte undertakes to real- 
ize without further delay the amelioration 
and reform which are demanded by local 
necessities ia the provinces inhabited by 
the Armenians, and to guarantee their 
security against the Circassians and the 
Kurds, It wili pericdically give informa 
tion in regard to the measures adopted 
for this purpose to the Powers, which 
shall see that they are carried out. 

“In contrast to the gloomy pictures 
which the past year gives us from the 
point of view of the peace movement, we 
are happy to be able to put down to the 
credit of the year anumber of encouraging 
facts. Inno former period has so much 
been accomplished to bring the peoples 
and the governments of the world under 
the sway of international arbitration. As 
particularly important we may point out 
the following conventions in their chron- 
ological order: 

The Franco-English arbitration treaty 
of October. 

The treaty of arbitration between France 
and Italy, of December, 1903. 

The Anglo Italian arbitration treaty of 
January, 1904. 

The arbitration treaty between Den- 
mark and Holland, February, 1904. 

The Franco-Spanish arbitration treaty, 
March, 1904. 

The Anglo-Spanish arbitration treaty, 
March, 1904. 

The new Franco-English agreement con- 
cerning Egypt, Morocco, Newfoundland 
and Western Africa, as well as Siam, the 
ae Hebrides and Madagascar, April, 

The arbitration treaty between France 
and Holland, April, 1904. 

The Anglo-German arbitration treaty, 
July, 1904 

The Anglo - Scandinavian arbitration 
treaty, July, 1904, 

The treaty between Spain and Portugal. 

‘To the Franco-Italian arbitration treaty 
has been added the Franco-Italian conven- 
tion concerning labor legislation, signed 
in April, 1904, Finally, The Hague Arbi- 
tration Court, after having rendered its 
award in the Venezuela affair, is at the 
present time deliberating upon the con- 
troversy concerning the taxing of im- 
provements on leased lands in Japan (the 
Japanese house tax). The Court is also 
to be entrusted with deciding between the 
Netherlands and France in the case of any 
differences which may arise between those 
two countries in reference to the subma- 
rine cable which connects Saigon with the 
west coast of Borneo. 

‘Among the questions which were pend- 
ing, the most important, namely, that of 
the Alaska boundary, has been settled 
during the course of the year. The ques- 
tion of Barotze Land, between England 
and Portugal, bas been submitted to the 
arbitration of the King of Italy. Ecuador 
avd Peru, as well as Peru and Colombia, 
have chosen the King of Spain as arbitra- 
tor in their boundary disputes. The con- 
troversy between Italy and Peru, relative 
to the interpretation of article 18 of the 
treaty of friendship and commerce of 1874 
bas been settled by the arbitration of Mr. 
Winkler, a member of the Swiss Federal 
Tribunal. 

We cannot better close this report than 
by recalling the following words, uttered 
by Mr. Roosevelt on the occasion of his 
message to the Congress of the United 
States: 

***>We have not yet arrived at the point 
where we can avoid all wars by the aid of 
arbitration, but with prudence, firmness 
and wisdom the provocations and pre- 
texts of war may be removed and conflicts 
adjusted by rational methods.’ ”’ 

For the Commission of the International 
Peace Bureau, Evie DucOMUN. 

Berne, Switzerland, Aug. 26, 1904. 





JUVENILE COURT IN ATLANTA A SUCCESS. 

The juvenile court system in Atlanta, 
Ga., is proving a signal success. Nineteen 
boys were set free the other day, after 
serving their term of probation to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the officers. Seventeen 
of them are now hard at work and at- 





tending night school. Mrs. Passie Fen- 
ton Ottley writes: 

The matter of a probation officer, and a 
juvenile court was presented to the conn- 
cil of Atlanta by the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in July, 1903, was pushed 
by them through two councils, and finally 
adopted. This is the initial trial of the 
effort toward better methods of trial, ete., 
for juvenile offenders in the entire South. 

Since the probation court has proven 
such a success, steps have been taken to 
provide a separate prison for boys. The 
building is entirely separate from the 
main building of the police barracks, 
When a boy is taken into custody he will 
not have to pass through the barracks, 
and when taken into court he will be car- 
ried direct from the juvenile prison to the 
recorder’s court-room over a bridge, which 
is now being built. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Jean Greig of Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, was a visitor at the office of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL this week. She is 
president of the Medical Women’s Associ- 
ation of Melbourne, though, she says, 
laughingly, that that honor is not as 
great as it sounds, since there are only 
about a dozen women physicians in that 
city. She isalso on the staff of the Queen 
Victoria Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren for Melbourne. It has twenty beds, 
and an enormous out-patient department, 
treating 14,000 out-patients in a year. 
It is officered wholly by women, even to 
its dispenser and dentists. There are ten 
women doctors on its staff. 

Dr. Greig says no discrimination is made 
against women doctors in Melbourne hos- 
pitals, in positions that are awarded for 
merit. It would not be possible to have a 
case like the recent one in New York, 
where a@ young woman passed the best 
examination at two hospitals for the posi- 
tion of interne, but was rejected because 
she was a@ woman. Dr. Greig also says 
that Australian women vote in large num- 
bers, and no harm has resulted to homes 
or families, 

Dr. Greig is in this country studying 
hospitals. A. 8. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 

President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, at the opening of the college, on 
Oct. 4, made an address to the students. 
She said in part: 

‘‘We meet to-day at the beginning of 
the 20th year of Bryn Mawr College. The 
college is growing up. .. . At the Inter- 
national Congress of Women held last 
June, women delegates from all civilized 
countries came to Berlin to report that in 
their countries girls and women were de- 
manding education in ever-increasing 
numbers. I was asked to report for the 
United States, and I was delighted to be 
able to state that in the year 1902 there 
were in the United States nearly 28,000 
women studying in colleges; and although 
there were in the United States two mil- 
lion less women than men, women formed 
about one-third of all college students. 
In addition to the 28,000 women students 
in the departments of philosophy of uni- 
versities, in 1902 there were 9,364 women 
studying engineering, mechanics, agricul- 
ture, and other technical subjects in uni- 
versities and technical schools; 1,177 
studying medicine, 218 studying pharma- 
cy, 162 studying dentistry, 165 studying 
law, and 108 studying theology, or a total 
of 5,646 women pursuing professional 
courses. And we have already the largest 
body of educated women in the world, 
Three men in every 1,000 men in the 
United States receive a college education, 
and one woman in every 1,000 women. In 
a few years one-third of all college-bred 
people in the United States will be 
women. : 

“The eyes of all civilized women are 
turning towards America to know what 
we are going to do with our opportuni- 
ties. Already we are regarded by other 
women as the happiest and the freest of 
all women. I am told that German and 
French husbands often leave their wives 
at home when travelling in this country, 
lest after the sight of our girls and women 
they should return home discontented. 

‘*T appeal to you again to hold high this 
year, as always, the standard of Bryn 
Mawr scholarship and Bryn Mawr stu- 
dents’ honor. Let us set before ourselves 
the most unflinching standards of excel- 
lence. Bryn Mawr women, like the Chris 
tian knights of the Middle Ages, should 
be known everywhere not only as the 
champions of oppressed women—which I 
hope you will always be—but also as the 
most true and most bonorable of all wom- 
en. The college woman, like the college 
man, seems to those of us who are often 
discouraged by the corrupt conditions of 
American political life the hope of the 
pation. The college training and the col. 
lege degree, or rather, what it stands for 
may be regarded as the initiation into the 
order of our twentieth century knight- 
hood—the brotherhood and sisterhood of 
educated men and women banded together 





in the support of the highest ideals of 
civilization.” 


The Association of Collegiate Alumne 
will hold its annual meeting Nov. 3-5, in 
St. Louis. Members intending to be pres. 
ent will please send word to Miss Louise 
MeNair, 4244 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, 
whether they wish rooms engaged for 
them, and whether they will attend the 
luncheon on Saturday. 

Se tel 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mrs. R. B. Ruby, wife of Justice W, N. 
Ruby, the first woman to be appointed 
justice of the peace in Colorado, has re- 
ceived her appointment from the county 
commissioners and filed her official bond 
with the county clerk. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


During the sessions of the Peace Con- 
gress, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of 
Maryland, was one of many callers at our 
office. She reports great activity and 
substantial progress of the Equal Suffrage 
cause in Maryland. 





The Boston Board of Election Commis- 
sioners has completed its list of women 
voters for 1904. By a careful revision, 
the Commissioners have dropped 2,882, 
leaving a total of 15,663 on this year’s list 
as against 18,515 in 1903. 





MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 24th annual convention of the Maine 
W.S. A. will be held in Chestnut Street 
M. E. Church at Portland, Nov. 1-3, inclus- 
ive. 

Tuesday, Nov. 1, at 330 P. M., there will 
be an executive session in the vestry, a busi. 
ness meeting open only to members of the 
convention, and to those who are aftiliated 
with suffrage clubs or with the State Asso- 
ciation directly. At8 P. M. a reception will 
be tendered by the Portland Club, at the 
Columbia Hotel, Congress Street, head of 
Park Street. 

The public sessions of the convention will 
open at 930 A. M. Wednesday, continuing 
through the day and evening, closing Thurs- 
day noon. Morning sessions devoted to busi- 
ness. 

An interesting program has been arranged 
for Wednesday afternoon, and in the even- 
ing en address will be given by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. Each Suffrage C)1b in the State, 
whose dues were paid before Sept. Ist, 
is entitled to representation by its president, 
one delegate-at-large, and one delegate for 
every tren paid-up members and majority 
fraction thereof. 

Delegates must present at this meeting cre- 
dentials signed by the president and record- 
ing secretary of their res; ective associations. 

All delegates, members of the executive 
committee, members-at-large, and life mem- 
bers of the State Association, State chair- 
man : f departments, and all persons whose 
names appear on the program, are entitled to 
entertainment during the convention. 

Club presidents are urged to send the 
names of their delegates immediately to 
Miss Harriet Deering,-2 Deering Place, Port- 
land. Any other persons eligible to enter- 
tainment, and desiring it, will kindly notify 
Miss Deering at the earliest possible moment. 

Lucy Hosart Day, 

Pres. Maine W.S. A. 

+or 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 








All Suffrage Clubs are urged to send dele- 
gates to this convention. The meetings will 
be held in Heptasopt Hall, Spring Garden 
St., between 2d and 3rd, Easton, Pa. Nov. 3 
and 4. 

Every Auxiliary County Society is entitled 
to send three delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the State Association, and one in ad- 
dition for every 25 paid-up members. 

In counties where there is no County So- 
ciety, local auxiliary societies are entitled to 
three delegates by virtue of such auxiliary- 
ship, and one additional delegate for every 
25 members. 

All friends of woman suffrage are invited 
to attend 

Each Club will be expected to make a five- 
minute report. 

All dues to State Association must be paid 
before Nov. 1. 

Among the speakers will be Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and Miss Harriet May Mills of New 
York. 

Round-trip railroad tickets from Philadel- 
phia to Easton and back, good for thirty 
days, $3 20. 

United States Hotel and several boarding 
houses near the Hall are recommended. 

For further information address the presi- 
dent, Lucretia L BLANKENBURG, 

214 W. Logan Sq , Philadelphia. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


By invitation of the Attleboro’ Equal Suf- 
frage League, the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Opera House, Attleboro’, Friday, 
Oct. 21. 

The morning meeting, from 10 to 12, open 
only to members of the Association and its 
branches, will be the annual business meet- 
ing. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page will preside. 
The program will include the annual reports 
of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the chairman 
of the Board, and the chairmen of the Stand- 
ing Committees; League reports; resolu- 
tions; election of officers; plan of work. 

At the close of the business meeting, at 
12.15 P. M., a lunch will be served in the 
Universalist Church vestry. Tickets forthe 
luncheon, at 50 cents each, will be on sale at 
the State Headquarters, No. 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, from Oct. 1 to 17, or may be had, not 
later than Oct 19, by sending payment, to- 
gether with a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, to Mrs. Helen 8. Hynard, 93 Dean 
St., Attleboro’, Mass 

Immediately after the luncheon, there will 
be, as in past years, ashort Work Conference, 
from 1.15to 2.15 P.M. The subject will be, 
‘How shall we interest those n t already in 
favor, in the work of the Suffrage Associa- 
tions ?’’ This will cover two much-discussed 
questions, how to get an audience of non- 
suffragists, and whether it is desirable for 
Suffrage Associations to take up subjects 
other than suffrage. 

The afternoon and evening meetings will 
be open tothe public. In the afternoon Miss 
Blackwell will preside. There will be a 
symposium entitled ‘Then and Now.”’ Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A Livermore, 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will describe 
respectively the Educational, Industrial and 
Legal Status of Women when the equal 
rights movement began; and Miss Sara 
Cone Bryant, Miss Caroline Cook, and an- 
other speaker to be announced later, will 
tell of their status in these respects to-day. 
If there is time, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will 
conduct a question-box. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting (5 30 
P.M), the Attleboro’ League will give a re- 
ception to the officers of the State Association 
and visiting delegates. 

It is not yet possible to announce the 
complete program for the evening. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, the State president, will! 
preside. There will be an address of wel- 
come by the president of the Attleboro’ 
League, and response by the State president ; 
an address by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and, it is 
hoped, addresses by one or more of the dis- 
tinguished foreign delegates to the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. Miss Susan B. An- 
thony has also been invited. 

A number of local clergymen and other 
Attleboro’ friends will take part in the dif- 
ferent meetings. 

The regular fare to Attleboro’ is $1 40 for 
the round trip, but this will be reduced to 
98 cents provided one hundred or more dele- 
gates and visitors will arrange to go and 
come together. Trains leave Boston at 8.40 
and 10.40 A. M., and 12.27 P. M.; returning, 
leave Attleboro’ at 5.23, 6.25, 8.32, and 10 32 
P. M. The journey takes about an hour. 
To bein time for the morning meeting, it 
wiil be necessary to leave Boston by the 
840 A.M. train. 

In order to secure the reduced rates, all 
who are planning to go to Attleboro’ should 
inform the Committee on Annual Meeting, 
not later than Oct. 15, of the trains by which 
they expect to go and return. 

Leagues and Committees are urgently 
asked to appoint delegates at once, and to 
send their names and addresses to Head- 
quarters, No. 6 Marlboro’ St., so that creden- 
tials may be supplied. 

Maup M.'W. Park, 
6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. 
For the Committee. 














THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


























A JE are ready to show our new Fashions 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. : ; 


Veils, Neckwear 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WHERE’S MOTHER? 


BY MRS. M. EK. GATES. 


“Where's Mother?’ This is the loud ringing 
call 
When boyish sports with the daylight are 
done. 
“‘Where’s Mother?” shout out my merry 
men all, 
As they troop through the door at set of 
sun. 


They have hardly thought of Mother all day 
’"Mid the glorious games with the ‘‘other 


boys.” 
But “Mother, where’s Mother?” is all they 
can say, 
As they fill the house with their cheery 
noise. 


‘“‘Where’s Mother?” “She’s here!” ‘“Hur- 
rah, ’tis all right.’’ 
Her presence is love, protection and rest. 
The lovely home-sense gathers round, as the 
light 
Fades over the valley and out of the West 


O Mothers, your boys will not always be 
boys! 
But o'er the rough world-ways will still 
smile your face; 
In strenuous hours they will hear your low 
vol 6, 
In the battle for right their hearts you will 
brace. 


Your will and your love, your courage are 
theirs, 
In the werid's great arena, though you are 
unknown. 
Their fealty to God still they owe to your 
prayers; 
O Moibers, be faithful till death to your 
own! 





AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN. 





BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 





When the frosty kiss of Autumn in the dark 
Makes its mark 

On the flowers, and the misty morning grieves 
Over fallen leaves, 

Then my olden garden, where the golden soil 
Through the toil 

Of a hundred years is mellow, rich, and deep, 
Whispers in its sleep. 


"Mid the crumpled beds of marigold and 
phlox, 
W here the box 
Borders with its glossy green the ancient 
walks, 
There's a voice that talks 
Of the human hopes that bloomed and with- 
ered here, 
Year by year,— 
Dreams of joy, that brightened all the labor. 
ing hours, 
Fading as the flowers. 


Yet the whispered story does not deepen 
grief: 
But relief 
For the loneliness of sorrow seems to flow 
From the Long Ago, 
When I think of other lives that learned, 
like mine, 
To resign, 
And remem ber that the sadness of the Fall 
Comes alike to all. 


What regrets, what longings for the lost were 
theirs! 
Aod what prayers 
For the silent strength that nerves us to en- 
dure 
Things we cannot cure! 
Pacing up and down the garden where they 
paced, 
I have traced 
All their well-worn paths of patience, till I 
find 
Comfort in my mind. 


Faint and far away their ancient griefs ap- 
pear: 
Yet how near 
Is the tender voice, the care-worn, kindly 
face, 
Of the human race! 
Let us walk together in the garden, dearest, 
Not apart! 
Heart, 
They who know the sorrows other lives have 
known 
Never wa'k alone. 
—The Outlook. 


—_—- 


Under Lock and Key. 





Mrs. Belton was a stickler for the pro- 
prieties. 

Mrs. Curtis was not. 

Mrs. Belton frequently gave Mrs, Curtis 
what she considered sound advice. 

Mrs. Curtis returned the compliment; 
she never took it. 

The last time she called, Mrs. Belton 
showed quite affectionate solicitude for 
the well-being of her friend’s pretty 
daughter. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Curtis,’’ she began, ‘‘you 
really should be more careful of Susie, It 
is dangerous for her to go frequently 
to church alone.” 

“But she must practice on the organ,” 
Susie’s mother responded, meekly. ‘You 
know there is to be a grand choral chorus 
service next Sunday for the new minister, 
who is to preach for the first time.”’ 

Mrs. Belton generally ignored opposi- 
tion; a splendid means to get your own 
way. 

“Think of its lonely situation in the 
fields!’ she pursued, referring to the 
church. 


“There was a tramp down in 











the village last night. 
her to go there alone.”’ 

**But she’s done so ever since she took 
the organ, and no harm ever came of it. 
Besides, she doesn’t go alone; she takes 
Emily Hammond to work the bellows.”’ 

‘Does she leave the door open?” de- 
manded Mrs, Belton, in magisterial tones. 

**I—suppose she does,’’ rejoined Mrs, 
Curtis, with hesitation, 

“I knew it!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Belton, 
with the air of having convicted Susie of 
a capital offence. ‘Be sure to tell her in 
future to lock it on the inside;’’ and Mrs. 
Belton took her leave, supremely satisfied 
with herself. Nothing delighted her so 
much as managing other people. 

Susie was much amused when her 
mother talked over the visit that even- 
ing. 

‘Never mind, mother-kins,’’ she said, 
caressing her parent. (Susie had pretty 
little pet ways.) ‘It’s rather late in the 
day to lock the door now. Of course the 
church is in a lonely situation; that makes 
it all the safer, because nobody ever 
comes,”’ 

“Still, dear, I think you’d better do it,’’ 
urged her mother, 

‘‘Now, mamma, you know Mrs. Belton 
always has something to complain of; it 
would put us on a par with herself if she 
hadn't. That is too absurd, after all the 
hours I've speut there unmolested,.”’ 

The following afternoon she related the 
incident to Emily Hammond with great 
glee, as they mounted the stairs to the 
organ loft. The latter did not take so 
cheerful a view of the subject, and begged 
permission to run back and fasten the 
door on the inside. 

This Susie would not hear of, and pres- 
ently they both forgot everything else in 
the grand march she was playing. Then 
followed the chants, then the hymns, and 
finally Susie stopped. 

**T declare I could play on forever,’’ she 
sighed. “Just one more voluntary, and 
then we'll go.”’ 

‘What's that?’’ 
over the gallery. 

“Only me,” from Susie, 

“No, no; I mean that queer, rattling 
sound,”’ 

Susie twisted around and leaned over 
the railing. 

‘It’s some one turning the key,’’ she 
muttered, 

Emily grew white. 

‘*Let’s go home,” she cried. 

‘*Hush,’’ Susie whispered; ‘look there!”’ 

Over pieces of wood lying near the fur- 
nace for winter use stumbled heavy feet; 
next the tall form of a@ man was seen in 
one of the aisles. 

“The tramp!’’ 
tragic whisper. 
do?”’ 

Miss Hammond had already answered 
that question, She had crept like a cat 
down stairs, and was now in the porch. 
Susie followed swiftly. She gave one 
glance in passing at the intruder, who had 
his back to her, and was unaware of her 
presence. 

‘Black, bushy hair,’’ she thought; ‘I’m 
sure it’s matched by a ferocious face!”’ 
and she crept after Emily. 

‘*He’s all right now!’ she exclaimed, 
meeting her fiiend outside the church 
and endeavoring to make her slacken her 
speed, 

**T shan’t feel safe till we’re out of the 
churchyard,” gasped the other. 

They went on. 

**Emily,’’ cried Susie, suddenly, ‘I for- 
got the church plate!’ 

“IT don’t wonder,”’ 
shortly. 

Susie stopped. 

‘We must go back, Emily. 
to let him steal it. Come!’’ 

But Emily showed no intention of ac- 
ceptiag the invitation. 

‘Catch me doing any such thing! 
can’t help it, Susie ”’ 

‘‘We must help it,’”’ cried the brave lit- 
tle lady. “Do come back with me, 
Emily!’’ 

But Miss Hammond beat a hasty re- 
treat. Plucky little Susie turned and ran 
the other way. There was the door just 
as she had left it, a little ajar, and she 
turned the key iu the lock. 

‘Aha! you are caught, bushy black 
head; stay there till we call for you!’ 
This with a gleeful laugh, as she ran 
down the churchyard. 

Susie was a woman of prompt meas- 
ures, and she lost no time in making her 
way to the nearest house on the outskirts 
of the village. 

It was inhabited by an old officer, who 
was standing in the garden as she ap- 
proached, and she ran to him, crying 
breathlessly: “Oh, Captain Cowan, there’s 
a thief in the church! What shall we do 
to save the plate?”’ 

‘‘Heyday!”’ cried the captain, ‘‘he’ll be 
off by this time.”’ 

“Not he,’’ said Susie, with 
eyes, ‘I locked him in.”’ 

And she related Ler exploit. 

‘‘Deary me!’’ sighed the old soldier, 
‘my rheumatism is so bad to-day I can 


It’s not proper for 


said Emily, peering 


exclaimed Susie, in a 
“Emily, what shall we 


replied Emily, 


It won’t do 


We 


laughing 





hardly move, but Jo shall go with you, | served. But as they did not seem to be; 


my child; he’s a big, strong fellow.”’ 

Jo was the gardener. 

“Here,’’ said the captain, “go to the 
church with this young lady, and kick 
that fellow out, neck and crop.”’ 

Jo was a big, strong fellow, but he 
didn’t seem to relish the business any bet- 
ter than Emily Hammond. However, he 
could do no less than walk off with Miss 
Curtis. 

It was characteristic of this young wo- 
man that she never thought of remaining 
bebind. 

“I wish it were any one but Jo,” she 
sighed, “He walks so slow! I do be- 
lieve he’s frightened, and they say he has 
fits.” 

Fortune favors the brave. At the cor- 
ner of the lane leading to the church, 
Susie met four stalwart young men, two 
of them her devoted slaves whenever she 
chose to tyrannize a little. 

“What's this Miss Hammond’s been 
telling us?’ cried the quartette, unani- 
mously. ‘A robber in the church?” 

Susie almost danced for joy. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you!”’ she cried, 
“Come, every one of you.’’ And she 
briefly explained Emily’s confused recital. 

*You are plucky!’’ they cried, in great 
admiration. 

‘*I want to see the fun,’’ rejoined Susie, 
turning it off. 

*“*Now,’’ she resumed, when they had 
reached the church, ‘let us listen,’’ 

All stood silent for several minutes; not 
a@ sound was heard, 

‘Evidently he hasn't discovered he is 
locked in,’’ said Susie, again. ‘Hadn't 


two of you better mount guard to prevent’ 


any possibility to escape, and the rest go 
in and seize him?” 

‘*Let us go!’’ cried the rivals, eagerly; 
“and you must come, Miss Susie, to iden- 
tify him.”’ 

Susie fitted the key in the lock with a 
hand trembling with excitement, pushed 
open the door, and the three crept cau- 
tiously in, The two outside heard the 
scurry of feet ia the church, a light scuf- 
fis, then a loud, triumphant shout: 

**We’ve got him!”’ 

Too much tempted to remain, both 
rushed in, There stood their companions, 
pinioning with iron grip their prisoner, 
who was struggling to free himself. Su- 
sie was watching them, a twinge of pity 
stirring her cheek. ‘*Don’t hurt him,’’ 
her soft voice was pleading, ‘the doesn’t 
look so very bad, poor man.”’ 

But when the gaze of the new-comers 
met that of the prisoner, his struggles 
suddenly ceased. Then six pairs of eyes 
assumed a general stare. 

‘Let him go!’’ they cried, and before 
the command was obeyed, added, in con- 
vulsed tones: ‘*They took you for a church 
thief!’? Then the old church rang with a 
laughter it had never heard before, and 
probably never will again. 

**What does it mean?’’ cried the rivals, 
resentfully. 

‘*Who is he?’’ exclaimed Susie, turning 
red. 

“Don’t you know?’’ cried the others, 
when at last they began to speak. 

“No,” savagely. 

“Why, the new minister!’’ 

“That comes of listening to Mrs. Bel- 
ton!’ cried poor Susie; and, in spite of 
all her bravery, she burst out crying 
with mortification, and rushed from the 
church, 

But before she reached the gate, a tall 
figure came striding after her, and though 
above the outstretched hand hung a very 
tattered coat-sleeve, the voice of the 
wearer was quite gentle. Susie lifted her 
eyes to a young and pleasant face, the 
very reverse of ‘‘ferocious.”’ 

‘*Please, Miss Curtis,’’ he was saying, 
“to judge by appearance you look good 
enough to forgive even ‘a tramp.’”’ 

“But it is for you to forgive,’’ replied 
pretty Susie, blushing; then added archly 
through her tears: 

**I’ll never do it again!’’ 

In spite of the laughable blunder, how- 
ever, Mrs. Belton stuck to her colors man- 
fully, and a year later was heard to re- 
mark with emphasis: 

‘Proper for Miss Susie to practice in 
church alone, indeed! What has come of 
it, if you please? Why, marrying the new 
minister!’’ 
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DINNER WITH BACHELOR GIRLS. 





‘When I was invited to an informal lit- 
tle ‘home’ dinner with a bachelor girl, the 
other night,’’ said Halfback, “I was dis- 
tressed with visions of a cozy-corner 
crush, canned stuff with the mantelpiece 
as a side-board, or something balf-cold 
sent in from a restaurant outside. I des- 
pise ‘home’ dinners. But I went; and 
incidentally had an opportunity to change 
my views materially on the life of the 
New York bachelor girl. 

“There were two young women and 
three young men in her apartment when I 
arrived. They were all nice, jolly people. 
I wondered where dinner was to be 





worrying, | didn’t. In afew moments we 
were summoned by a neat maid. The 
dinner was served in an apartment across 
the hall from the one occupied by my 
friend. It was delicious. I was struck 
by the utter absence of personal gossip. 
We talked of the newest books and the 
plays promised for the coming season. 

**My bachelor girl is an artist. I learned, 
during the dinner, that the other young 
women occupied apartments in the same 
suite. One of them is bookkeeper for a 
commercial agency. The other is a teach- 
er on the violin. After dinner we went 
into still another apartment and bad mu- 
sic. My friend has a strong, well-cultured 
voice, and the bookkeeper is a creditable 
pianist. I was so agreeably impressed 
with the success of the dinner that: I 
asked my friend to explain how it was 
managed. 

***Simply enough,’ she replied. ‘We 
live on the codperative plan. Miss Stubbs, 
the bookkeeper, is our treasurer. We 
hand her so much money on each Satur- 
day, and she turns in an account at the 
end of the month, As Iam fond of mar. 
keting, I wander out with a basket each 
morning before going to the studio. As 
the violin teacherjgives some of her les- 
sons here, she is in the house most of the 
time, and looks after it. She also attends 
to all the sewing. The maid cooks and 
does general work, sleeping at home. 

***We breakfast and dine together, but 
take luncheon out, Every Sunday we 
give a dinner in one or the other of our 
apartments, each of us taking turns, but 
all combining in the expense. It enables 
us to pay off little social obligations to 
young men who take us to the theatre 
occasionally, and to feel more independent. 
The extension dining-table is kept in the 
kitchen when not in use. When it is 
wanted in one of the apartments we have 
to remove a lot of cozy-corner stuff to 
other apartments to make room. 

‘* ‘But girls have a way of overcoming 
such trifles. Inthe evening we visit bach. 
elor girls in other apartment houses and 
in turn receive visits from them. We are 
never dull. To sum _ up, it costs each of 
us less than it would to pay for one com- 
fortable room in a good boarding: house,’ ”’ 
— Brookline Chronicle. 





“BACK TO YOUR KITCHENS!” 


When the French people rose against 
the tyranny of a court steeped in all man- 
ner of corruption, the women took a hand 
in the Revolution, They wore the red lib- 
erty caps and swelled the mobs that tore 
down the Bastile and rent the Tuileries. 
Equally with men they had suffered in 
the despotism of a privileged class which 
taxed and oppressed to the uttermost the 
common people so-called—‘‘the people’ 
meaning always men and women, 

But when the Revolution culminated in 
what history has termed the ‘'Infernal 
Triumvirate,’’—Danton, Robespierre, and 
Marat absolute in power, grinding out 
death by the guillotine as their daily di- 
version—a crowd of women clamored for 
a share of political rights. 

“Back to your kitchens!’”’ shouted 
Robespierre. ‘Seek not to meddle with 
what concerns you not.” 

Like all tyrants, this unspeakable brute 
spoke without reason. Those women 
were not meddling with matters which 
did not concern them, inasmuch as the 
government expressed in that Infernal 
Triumvirate claimed and exercised the 
right to cut off those women’s heads, 
They could not live without their heads, 
so that keeping their heads on their 
shoulders was a matter of vital ‘‘con- 
cern’’ to them. When Robespierre shout- 
ed, ‘‘Back to your kitchens!’’ he only 
meant to express his arbitrary power, but 
the fact was that in asking for a share in 
the government which could take their 
heads off, the women had no idea of leav- 
ing their kitchens any more than the men 
had of giving up their trades when they 
left their usual labors to batter down the 
Bastile, that horrible prison. 

An editorial in the Charleston News and 
Courier of Sept. 22 is entitled “The Inevi- 
table Fanatic.’ There is a certain soft- 
ness about it, like the velvet of a cat’s 
claw which sheathes a cruel scratch. ‘*The 
Inevitable Fanatics’’ of this case are a wo- 
man robber, some women rowdies, and a 
woman gambler. 

These perversities of sex are taken 
as examples of misguided enthusiasm, 
‘bringing reproach upon those associated 
with them in aims, aspirations, and phil- 
osophic endeavors.’’ Right here I stop to, 
laugh, and wonder who it was wrote this 
editorial, whether Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Lo- 
gan, or Mr. Sass! Whoever it was had a 
sense of humor, for he sets up incongrui- 
ties which are just too funny for any- 
thing. We hardly think the fact that 
there are robbers, rowdies and gamblers 
who vote the Democratic ticket could 
‘‘cast reproach’? on those ‘associated 
with them in aims, aspirations and phil- 
osophic endeavors,”’ as for instance Judge 
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Parker or the Democratic editors of the 
News and Courier. 

In Colorado and other States where 
women vote, they do not give liberty to 
the highway woman or gambler. We 
women do not ask to be emancipated to 
do evil, but to do good. And this brings 
me back to Robespierre’s command 
**Back to your kitchens.” . 

The whole nature of a deed depends 
upon the spirit in which it is done. Go. 
ing back to one’s kitchen may be a very 
delightful experience. The familiarity jp. 
volved with what is of such vital import 
to the health of the body as the food we 
eat, takes away all sense of drudgery 
when one is carefully preparing the break. 
fast or dinner that shall feast one’s be. 
loved family. 

“Back to your kitchens” has been g 
kind of password all over the cotton belt 
of South Carolina for weeks past, aud ip 
city, town, and country people have found 
themselves left by their colored ‘help, 
without an hour’s warning, to get their 
own meals or go without until the help 
finds that cotton-picking no longer pays, 
Despite the inconvenience, there are some 
great advantages in the close acquaintance 
resulting with our own kitchens. How 
many improvements and better conditions 
we add, and then the pure. joy of our. 
selves cooking an appetizing, wholesome 
meal! 

Now I stand for woman’s right to vote 
and hold office. I would like to see a wo- 
man or two on our town council, and a 
woman trustee on the school board—yet 
do you call it fanaticism? I don’t mind 
going back to my kitchen, and I think 
cooking a joy.—Virginia D. Youn 
Fairfax (8. C.) Enterprise. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHIcAGo, ILL., Oct. 4, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 34th annual convention of the IIli- 
nois E. S, A. was held in the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Room Oct. 1. Owing to 
the illness of the President, Rev. Kate 
Hughes, of Table Grove, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, presided. 
Mrs. Minnie A. Watkins, the Illinois Sec- 
retary of the General Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, acted as secretary. 

The business meeting in the morning 
had the usual reports, showing that con. 
siderable work had been done during the 
year. The Press Superintendent, Mrs. 
Iva G. Wooden, faithfully sends out 
weekly 160 articles to her 165 friendly 
papers, a few of which are monthly. Her 
devotion to this work was recognized by 
re-election. The Legislative Superintend- 
ent reported mailing nearly 15,000 copies 
of ‘‘Bench and Bar,”’ and 5,000 letters of a 
miscellaneous character during the year 
to politicians, club-officers and women’s 
organizations. She also reported that 
William Lloyd Garrison had promised te 
give $50 towards subscriptions for the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL for three months, to 
be sent to 200 candidates for the Legis- 
lature. It is hoped that, after having 
read the WomAN’s JOURNAL for three 
months, these legislators will be sufficient- 
ly intelligent to know a woman suffrage 
bill when they see it. Mrs. Eva Munson 
Smith reported fifteen suffrage contests 
held during the past year. 

The afternoon meeting was crowded, 
and had in the audience many women who 
never before attended a suffrage meeting. 
The addresses by Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Catt were a pleasant surprise, for they 
were not on the program, and only hap- 
pened to be in the city at the date of the 
convention. Miss Shaw’s was, as always, 
excellent and statesmanlike. Addresses 
were also given by three Illinois women 
of whom we were justly proud. Mrs. 
Helen M. Hefferan, the president of the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers, gave an able 
address on the need of the ballot for 
mothers. Miss Ellen Lindstrom, the walk- 
ing delegate among women’s unions iD 
Chicago, interested us greatly by her ex- 
planation of her work and their need of 
the ballot. Miss Kate F. O’Connor, & 
woman doing a real-estate business in 
Rockford, Iil., gave a witty address illus- 
trating the handicaps a woman met in 
business when she didn’t have the ballot. 

Among the officers elected for the suc- 
ceeding year were: President, Dr. Marion 
K. Bowles, Joliet; first vice president, 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Chicago; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Elizabeth Hawley 
Everett, Highland Park; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Maud Lamson, Evanston; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Winona Eilers, 
Chicago; treasurer, Mrs. Mary Darrow Ol- 
son,Chicago; chairman executive com mit- 
tee, Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago; 8% 
perintendent of medal contests, Mrs. Ev4 
Munson Smith, Springfield; superintendent 
press work, Mrs. Iva G. Wooden, Chica 
go; superintendent legislative work, Cath- 
arine Waugh McCulloch, Evanston. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

1. The officers and visiting delegates t0 
this convention hereby extend hearty 
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thanks to the Chicago Political Equality 
League which has entertained this con- 
vention. 

2, We congratulate the women of IIli- 
pois that suffrage sentiment is rapidly in- 
creasing in our State, and we note as evi- 
dence of this the following: 

(a) The Illinois Democratic party at its 
convention passed unanimously the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

‘Whereas, Illinois women are an 
impor! ant part of its citizenship, bear- 
ing its children, payiug its taxes and 
obe) ing its laws; we believe that not 
only these duties of prem p+ but 
the privileges as well should be ex- 
teuded to women, and therefore we 
recommend that our next Legislature 
extend to women further rights of 
suffrage.’’ 

(») The Illinois Prohibition party at its 
convention unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resv lution: 

“We believe that the people rather 
than political bosses should rule this 
vuutry. To this end the right of 
uffrage should be accorded without 
liscrimination against any on ac- 
:ount of ra e, sex, or color."’ 

(c) The L[llinois Socialist party, at its 
convention, showed its belief in woman 
suffrage by advisiog workers of both 
sexes to unite politically and vote for 
socialism 

(4) The Lllinois Republican party, though 
makiug no specitic declaration in its plat- 
form, has among its members many friends 
of woman’s enfranchisement, and for 
twenty tive years not one of our United 
States Senators or Governors has opposed 
woman’s enfranchisement. 

(e) All the leading women’s organiza- 
tions of Illinois have passed resolutions 
asking the Legislature for further suffrage 
privileges for women, 

(f) The leading lawyers and judges of 
Illinois were asked to give their views 
on woman suffrage for publication, and 
of those who replied nine-tenths were 
favorable and but one-tenth unfavorable. 
These opinions are published in a booklet 
of 64 pages, entitled **The Bench and Bar 
of Illiuois on Equal Suffrage,’’ and make 
a valuable contribution to suffrage litera- 
ture 
(g) The Illinois Universalist Associa- 
tion, without a dissenting vote, passed 
the following resolution: 

‘*W hereas, the Universalist Church 
has gone on record as in favor f the 
advancement of woman, in giving 
her equality in education and in the 
privilege of ordination; be it there- 
fore resolved that this convention 
register its sentiment in favor of still 
greater advancement of woman along 
the line of ideal political equality.’ 

In view of all these friendly opinions 
and resolutions, we urge the members of 
these societies and parties to show further 
frieadship for the cause by allying them- 
selves a8 members with the Lilinois E. S. 
A., and thus to help bring to suecess the 
cause they endorsed. 

3. We congratulate the members of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation upon their 
final success in securing the salary due 
them. If a body of voters equal to these 
teachers in number, culture, and social 
and moral standing should have begun a 
similar contest, their just and legal de- 
mauds would long ago have been heeded 
by politicians, 

4 We congratulate the women of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on securing the sub- 
mission to the voters of Wheeling of the 
proposition to have woman suffrage in 
municipal affairs, and we wish them suc- 
cess 

5. We extend our sympathy to the 
women of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklaho- 
ma and Indian Territories, because in the 
Statehood Bill expected to be passed at 
the next session of Congress, there is a 
paragraph classing women with illiterates, 
children, non-residents, criminals, and lu- 
natics, as persons whom the new States 
may disfranchise. We protest against 
this open insult to the women of the new 
Southwest. While we must admit that in 
many of vur States there is practically the 
same condition, and that in Illinois wom- 
én are classed even below pardoned crimi- 
nals, paupers, and lunatics, who may vote 
in the places of their legal residence, still, 
former unjust discriminations have not 
been so apparent and openly insulting. It 
is bad enough to be tacitly ranked with or 
below the ciasses justly disfranchised,— 
lunatics, ignoramuses, paupers, and crim- 
inals,—but it is much worse when the in- 
sult is so brazen and flagrant, and is in an 
act of Congress. We appeal to the two 
Senators from Illinois to vote against such 
4 classification of the women in these pro- 
posed new States. 

6. We declare for the full and complete 
énfranchisement of Lllinois women, and 
direct our Legislative Committee to work 
to that end, and for such fractions of suf- 
frage as other organizations of women 
Will codperate to secure. 

We take pride in showing tbat the great 
reform work done by our organization is 
done with the expenditure of less money 
than the reform work of perhaps any 
other organization of the kind; that our 
Officers have no salaries, and that all the 
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money paid in to the organization goes 
for the purchase of literature, postage, 
and stationery, and we recommend this 
organization to the generous public as 
one which will economically administer 
the funds entrusted to it, and we recom- 
mend further that donors not only give 
during their life-time, but make generous 
bequests so that their good works may 
follow them. 





CALIFORNIA. 

The San Francisco correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune writes: ‘*The landing in 
jail here of former Vice-Consul Da Silva, 
of Canton, marks the first chapter in the 
prosecution of this official for bringing 
Chinese women into this country for 
immoral purposes. These women formed 
part of a gang of 219 Chinese ostensibly 
destined to take part in a Chinese theatri- 
cal show at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Four of the twelve women exposed the 
details of Da Silva’s scheme to sell them 
in St. Louis for a high price for immoral 
purposes. This scheme was one of several 
ofasimilar nature, which, it is said, led 
President Roosevelt recently to remove 
United States Consul McWade, at Can- 
ton.” Cc. W. Me. 


CONNECTICUT. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The P. E. Club of Meriden has resumed 
its meetings after the summer. At the 
first meeting the members gave vacation 
notes, which were of great interest. Sev- 
eral of the club went out of town during 
the summer and enjoyed other scenes and 
climate, while others spent the vacation 
in their own city, content with the beauti- 
ful scenery that it affords. Mrs. Mary J. 
Rogers, our corresponding secretary, spent 
the warm months in Parrsboro’, Nova 
Scotia, in a salubrious temperature, 549, 
with delightful breezes from the Bay 
ot Fundy. Her daughter photographed 
several fine views of Partridge Island, near 
the Basin of Minas, which Longfellow 
mentions in ‘‘Evangeline.’’ These were 
exhibited at the meeting. Other members 
of the Club enjoyed the sea breezes at 
the shore, or the air among the hills of the 
old Bay State. 

Rest brings forth renewed energy, and 
the Club hopes to accomplish something 
for the suffrage cause before the winter is 
gone. Just now they are looking forward 
to the State Convention to be held at 
Hartford Oct, 12, Miss Harriet May Mills 
to be the principal speaker. Our dele- 
gates are Mrs. F. W. Hammond, Mrs. 
Rose Q. Gillette, Mrs. Ella Lewis, Miss 
Ella Wiard, Mrs. Ella George,;Mrs. M. J. 
Gerard, Mrs. C. A. Holmes, Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Smith, Mrs. Pattee. Mrs. M. J. 
Rogers is State treasurer, and we expect 
a large delegation will go up from Meri- 
den to receive fresh inspiration for the 
cause, 

Our town election has just passed. Con- 
siderably more interest was manifested 


| this year by the registered women voters 


than last, yet the interest did not evolve 
into enthusiasm. The Rev. J. H. Holden, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
is a liberal and broad-minded man, Sun- 
day he preached a sermon, ‘‘How shall we 
Vote?” It contained these words, which 
all our women might well heed: 

Our women may think that lam exclu- 
sive in my interest, inasmuch as their op- 
portunity in relation to the suffrage is so 
restricted. The principles are eternal, 
and will be operative when women are 
invited to the polls for the full exercise 
of their citizen’s privilege. Meanwhile my 
suggestion to our women who are zealous 
for the franchise is this: ‘‘Use what priv- 
ilege you have. Become accustomed to 
the task of suffrage. Let the men become 
accustomed to seeing you at the polls. 
Do this as step toward a desired end, a 
means by which a proposed reform may 
be secured,”’ 

If our women of Meriden will only 
more thoroughly awaken to a sense of 
their responsibilty through Rev. Mr. Hol- 
den’s words, he will not have sown good 
seed in stony soil. I hope it will take 
deep root, and more enthusiasm in the 
school question result. True, there are 
no live issues at stake for our women to 
help settle, but there is a principle that 
should be adhered to, Reports relating 
to school suffrage in surrounding towns 
will be one of the features of the State 
Convention, Let us hope for greater 
progress along thess lines in conservative 
old Connecticut. A. A. TRUESDELL, 

Meriden, Conn. State Press Supt. 








LAKEWOOD’'S OPENING. 


The season at Lakewood, begioning 
gradually after October Ist, is in full 
swing a month later and extends to the 
first of June. Sitnated in the pine belt 
of New Jersey, Lakewood is noted for the 
warm and healthful atmosphere tinctured 
with the aromatic odor of the woods, 
which rendersi;s autumn and winter cli- 
mate so delightful. Although nine miles 
from the ocean the climatic influence of the 
Gulf Stream is readily discernible, and a 
uniform stratum of beach sand which un- 
derlies the soil affords a perfect drain for 
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thesurface water,so that dampness is never 
to be encountered. The character of the 
soil also makes the roads well adapted for 
horse-back riding, which is one of the 
most popular of the many out-door rec- 
reations. The principal driveway girds 
the banks of Lake Carasaijo. A line of 
beautiful villas commands one side of the 
lake, while on the other the forest is 
supreme, and throughout the entire 
drive one catches glimpses of enchanting 
stretches of water between the pines. The 
famous Cathedral Drive is a narrow path 
through the silence of the ‘druid wood.”’ 
The excellent railroad service brings 
Lakewood within easy reach of New York, 
so that the distance of sixty miles from 
the Metropolis is no more than a requi- 
site isolation against the Wall Street at- 
mosphere. An interesting booklet on 
Lakewood recently published by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey may be had 
free of charge by applying to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A. New Jersey Central, 145 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 
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BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 





week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue, Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. %300 casb 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 





FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SosKIcre 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of “Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon 8t. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for QGUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
Hargi0T T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 


PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 


Bosto 





JENKIN LiLoyD JoNEs & WILLIAM KEN1 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 





PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to “‘“Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAss 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 


| Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 





Song Leatiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar 

No Dis'inction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm.M Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JournaL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Eoston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For’the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1, Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart”? talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Wemapn 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





TYoany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefivorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘How is the 
Ballot to Benefit Women?” or ‘“‘Of what 
Benefit will the Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HO USFHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











COACHMAN OR FARM HELP .—Armenian 
of 28, who has worked as cook’s assistant, wants 
a place as coachman or farm band. Speaks Eng- 
lish. Address Krikor Huseinyan, 882 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. 
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BOOKER WASHINGTON ON THE CONGO 
ATROCITIES. 


At the close of the International Peace 
Congress in Boston, there was a great din- 
ner at Horticultural Hall, with after-din- 
ner speeches by delegates of many nation- 
alities. As the reality of the alleged Bel- 
gian cruelties in the Congo Free State was 
a subject of warm difference of opinion in 
the Congress, Booker Washington's re- 
marks at Horticultural Hall on that ques- 
tion will be of especial interest. The 
whole thing is a frightful object-lesson on 
the need of allowing the more humane 
maternal element a voice in public affairs, 
instead of committing their management 
wholly to business greed, as now. Book- 
er Wasbington said, as reported in the 
Boston Post: 

*“] wish to express the thanks of my 
race to the International Peace Congress 
for its interest in the uplifting of all the 
dark races. In this connection I must 
call attention to the wrongs that are con- 
stantly being perpetrated upon the Afri- 
cans in what is known as the Congo Free 
State. 

“The facts in regard to the cruelties 
employed in that section of Africa I have 
gotten in the main from the Rev. Mr. 
Shepard, a former fellow student at the 
Hampton Institute, and a man of the 
highest Christian integrity, who was sent 
to that country and is now supported as a 
missionary by the Southern Presbyterian 
board, and from the Rev. W. M. Morrison, 
a Southern white man employed by the 
same organization. The testimony of Mr. 
Shepard will convince any unprejudiced 
individual that there never was any such 
barbarity or cruelty practised in our 
Southern States during the days of slav- 
ery as now exists in the Congo Free State. 

“The civilized nations owe it as a duty 
to themselves and to the Africans to see 
that this blight upon civilization is blot- 
ted out. It is hardly possible to realize 
that in the present century, when we are 
supposed to have reached the high water 
mark of civilization, there is a condition 
in Africa which permits thousands of peo- 
ple to be enslaved, villages to be burned, 
men and women to be maimed and mur- 
dered. 

“In one case Mr. Shepard testifies that 
with his own eyes he saw a village where 
he counted 81 hands that had been cut off 
and hung up to be dried, and later to be 
used as evidence to the Belgian authori- 
ties that the soldiers had performed their 
duty in attempting to collect the rubber 
tax. 

“The motive for all this outrage upon 
civilization is to enrich a few through the 
securing of rubber at the price of death 
and destruction so far as a large portion 
of the African race in the Congo is con- 
cerned, 

**I believe you will agree with me that 
the time has come when a public senti- 
ment should go forth from all the civi- 
lized countries that will result in the 
stopping of these unholy practices. 

“You may get the idea that I speak in 
the interests of the African alone. Far 
from that. My words areas much in be- 
half of the white race responsible for this 
barbarity and degradation as they are in 
the interest of the African, for no Europe- 
an race can oppress or treat with cruelty 
a man in Africa without the European 
race itself being degraded, weakened, and 
demoralized, and to that extent our whole 
civilization lowered.” 

Dr. Washington then took up the sub- 
ject of lynching at the South, and said: 

“There is little difficulty between the 
intelligent, property-holding, and Chris- 
tian black and white men of the South, 
Regarding the most of these questions re- 
lating to law and order, the best black 
people and the best white people are a 
unit. Almost all trouble results from the 
lower element of both races. 

“In bebalf of the now nearly 10,000,000 
of black people in America, I want to 
pledge to you our sympathy, prayers, and 
best efforts, that we will join heartily 
with you in all your endeavors to promote 
law and order, peace and good will among 
all the races and nations of the earth, to 
the end that wars and rumors of wars 
shall be no more.”’ 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

By invitation of the Middlesex Women’s 
Club, the Massachusetts Federation will 
meet in Lowell, Oct. 27, at the First Bap- 
tist Church. Professor A. H. Kirkland, 
M.S., of Boston, will speak on ‘‘Our Shade 
Trees and their Enemies,’’ with special 
reference to the Brown-tail and Gypsy 
Moths, and the best means of extermina- 
ting them. Dr. S. A. Knopf, the eminent 
specialist of New York City, will speak 
on ‘*Woman’s Duty Toward the Health 
of the Nation.”’ 


The program committee for the next 
biennial, St. Paul, 1906, has been appoint- 
ed. Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles of Cali- 
fornia is chairman, and her associates are 
Mrs. May Alden Ward of Massachusetts, 





Patrician Shoes 
The Woman’s Shoe That's Right 


The name Patrician on a shoe relieves 
the mind of the purchaser of all anxiety 
as to satisfactory wear and durability. The 
shoes themselves speak eloquently of style 
and shapeliness, and whatever size or 
style may be required to suit your indi- 
vidual preferences, be sure it is to be 
found among the sixty or more different 
models of Patricians, all leathers, and 


Rock Oak Soles. 


3.50 














R. H. WHITE CO. 





and Mrs. Goodhue of Texas, Mrs. Decker 
has decided to restore the old-time coun- 
cil meetings of the general directors and 
presidents of federated clubs, to be held 
in the years between biennials. 


=>——-_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The Boston E. S. A. for Good 
Government had charge of ‘*‘Equal Suf- 
frage Day’’ at the Mechanics’ Fair on Oct, 
6. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead presided, and 
there were valuable addresses by Miss 
Jane Addams, Miss Sherriff Bain of New 
Zealand, and Mrs. W. P. Byles of England. 
A report of the speeches will be given 
next week, Light refreshments followed. 








SoMERVILLE.—The League held its first 
meeting of the season Oct. 5, in Unitarian 
Hall, the president, Mrs. M. P. Waitt, in 
the chair. Senorita Huidobro spoke on 
“The Present Status of Women.’’ She 
contrasted the position of women in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, speaking of the 
strides that have been made, especially 
during the last thirty years, and of the 
various avenues opened during that time 
to women. Her address was listened to 
with the closest attention, and was fol- 
lowed by a discussion, in which it was 
suggested that schoo] committees should 
be composed of an equal number of men 
and women. A suggestion was also made 
that the women tax payers of the city 
should be called together for a conference. 
Mrs. E. O. Sharp sang two solos. The 
next meeting will be held Nov. 2, Mrs. 
Berry to have charge. 

CATHARINE W. CASTLE, M. D., 
Secretary. 


WorcesTER.—The League held the first 
meeting of the season Oct. 6, Our Director 
to the State Board was elected, Mrs. Emma 
C. Marble. The delegates to the Attle- 
boro’ meeting are Mrs. Emma J. Ware 
Lothrop and Mrs. Harvey Smith; alter- 
nates, Anna G. Fowler and Mrs. Ruth 
Gibson. In response to a letter from Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, we voted to send $1 
to the Memorial Organization fund; to 
subscribe for ten copies of Progress for 
general circulation; to make our Novem- 
ber meeting an Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
one. A committee to draft resolutionson 
the death of Senator Hoar was appointed, 
and it was voted that copies be sent the 
members cf the family and to the daily 
papers. A short sketch by Alice Stone 
Blackwell in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL was 
read by Mrs. Marble. A committee to 
plan for a food sale, to be held soon, was 
appointed, and Mrs. Fowler, Mrs. Smith 
and Miss Gibson were elected to serve. 
The League will meet with Mrs. Harvey 
M. Smith in November. The following 
are the resolutions adopted; 


Whereas, He who doeth all things well has 
called home our revered and honored 
statesman and fellow-citizen, Senator George 
Frisbie Hoar, 

Resolved, That we recognize in him the 
friend and champion of woman and that we 
deeply mourn the loss of one who was always 
a true counsellor and guide. 

Resolved, That we will most loyally cherish 
his memory, and will always stand up as he 
did for the right. 

Res lved, That we tender to thore whom he 
loved dearest and best our sincerest sym- 
pathy and regard. 

ANNA G. FowLer, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—Next week 
Bronson Howard’s famous comedy, ‘‘The 
Henrietta,”’ will create unusual interest. 
This play made a fortune for Robson and 
Crane twenty years ago. Upon its original 
presentation it was hailed as a typical 
American comedy, by an American author, 
for American audiences. In Bertie, ‘the 
lamb,”’ the late Stuart Robson created the 
comedy success of his generation, and 
Ben A. Field in this type of the social 
and financial circles of New York will be 
awaited with unusual interest. “The 
Henrietta” is for a single week. Choco- 
late bonbons distributed at the Monday 
matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—“‘Parsifal,’’ Wag- 
ner’s sacred festival music-drama, will 
appear in English, Oct. 17, for the first 
time on any stage. During this engage- 
ment excursion rates on the Boston & 
Maine, and ‘‘Parsifal’’ excursion tickets 
may be purchased by residents of Worces- 
ter. 





) Fall Overcoats 
and Raincoats 


Correct shapes and materials for the 
present season, and made in our work- 
shops on the premises. 


OVERCOATS 


4 —Oxford mixed fine vicuna, 
medium weight—coat silk lined. 


$35 —Oxford mixed Scotch over- 
coating—coat silk lined. 


_—— and Oxford vicuna— 
silk lined. 


$28 —Black soft finished coating— 
silk lined 


—Black thibet—silk lined. 
$25 





$72? —Gray vicuna—serge lining. 
$20 ining. 
RAINCOATS 


“$15 — Now left in broken sizes — 
r Coats made of fancy coatings, 
rainproofed. 


$2(Q)—Fary gray check. 


covert coat — serge 


— Mixed Tweed. 


—Steel Mixed Cravenette. 
$25 


Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSE WORK.-— Situation wanted to do any 
kind of work in a family, by man who can under- 
stand English and make himself understood. 
Best of references. Address 8. Sanders, 126 
Moody St., Waltham, Mass. 





WANTED.—A position as companion to in- 
valid or elderly person by a lady of middle age, 
former teacher, cultivated, companionable, ex- 
perienced in reading aloud in a or French, 
able to have charge of house a.d servants. Ad- 
dress T. E. A.,. WOMAN’8 JOURNAL, 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
— forthe press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe 8t., Somerville Mass, 





STORE OR HOUSE.—Young Armenian wish- 
ing to improve his English, wants work either in 
a store ora house. Has two years’ experience of 
conducting a candy store. Willing to take any 
employment where he can improve his English, 
and to —_ at moderate wages. Address Aram 
Askanaz, Box 1401, Boston. 





STORE OR HOUSE.—Amenian of 20, able to 
speak and write both Knglish and French, wants 
work in house or store. Address Dick Tatarian, 
14 Andrew St., Lynn, Mass. 





COOK.—Skilled Armenian cook, with experi: 
ence both in private families and in restaurant 
cooking, wants position. Has worked for friends 
of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, who 
found him very competent. address Krikor 
Evlian, 14 Andrew 8t., Lynn, Mass. 





WORK NIGHTS AND MORNINGS, — Ar- 
menian boy of 20, speaking English, wants place 
to work = and mornings for bis board and 
go to high school. Address R. JANJIGIAN, 51 
Revere St., Boston. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 22, speaking En 
lish, and skilled as a waiter, wants to fit himseif 
for a doctor, and would like a place where he 
can work and study at the same time. Has 
worked for Miss Lander, Willow St., Readiog 
Mass., to whom he refers. Address Garabed 
Garabedian, 84 Maxwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 





COACHMAN or FARM WORK.—Armenian 


| of 28, knowiug how to harness a horse, milk, etc , 


wants a place as conchanen, goneeee outside man 
or farm hand. Address Philip Sarkisian, 78 Wil- 
low St., Lynn, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrier Tayior Urron and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 


Washington E. S. A., Tacoma, Oct. 18. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 

Rhode Island W. 8S. A., Providence, Oct. 18, 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Michigan W. 8. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 

Iowa W. 8S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., in Heptasoph Hall, Easton, Nov. 3 and 4, 

Maryland W. S. A., Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention Port. 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. ’ 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organization Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: aj) 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. 


Era Club, New Orleans, $3. Warren (0.) P. E. C., $3. 
Baltimore City Club, $3. Girard (O) P. E. C., $1. 

Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club, $1. Niles (O.) P. E C., $1. 

Concord (N. H.) W. 8S. A., $3. Anoka (Minn.) P. E. C., $1. 
Minneapolis P. E. C , $3. Civic Club, Hull, Iowa, $1, 
Fairmont (W. Va.) P. E. C., $3. Wheeling, W. Va., P. E. Club, $1. 
Prospect P. E. L., Brooklyn, N. Y., $1. Richboro’ (Pa.) E. S. A., $1. 


Mrs. Dewing, president of the Rhode Island W. S. A., calls our attention to the 
fact that her State Convention is to be held Oct, 18 instead of Oct. 20, as has been 
reported in this Column. We gladly make the correction. Mrs. Dewing has asked 
for sample copies of Progress for distribution. 





Mrs, Ellen C, Sargent, of California, has ordered 200 copies of ‘‘Do You Know” 
for distribution at the California meeting. Mrs. Sargent considers ‘‘Do You Know” 
our most attractive piece of literature. 





We learn indirectly that California’s faithful corresponding secretary, Miss Carrie 
A. Whelan, is soon to go abroad, We know Miss Whelan has earned a vacation, and 
are rejoiced that she is to have one so well worth the taking. 





Nearly every day brings a letter from Miss Chase reporting a new club in Iowa, 
and giving the names of the officers. We send these officers sample copies of Prog- 
ress, and when we have time write them Istters of greeting. Mrs. Richey, the corre- 
sponding secretary, writes that the State Association is highly pleased with Miss 
Chase’s work. 





State treasurers, do not neglect any detail of your work! Remember that the 
constitution requires the books of the National treasurer to cloge Jan. 1, and you have 
less than three months remaining in which to collect the dues. In gathering in the 
fees from the new clubs, do not overlook any of the old ones. We expect the total of 
dues to show a gratifying increase of membership. 





Mrs. E. L. Watson, of the Cupertino (Cal.) Political Equality Club, writes Head- 
quarters promising a sum for the memorial organization fund, and also says that their 
club is in fine condition, for, although it is a rural club, they have sixty members, 
men and women. This club has met at Sunny Brae, the home of Mrs, Watson, for a 
long time. 





Mrs. Lucretia Watson Taylor, the president of the Santa Clara County (Cal.) As- 
sociation, has had to resign, having gone into the mountains on account of her health. 





A new club was lately formed at Woodstock, O., by Bertha Coover, of London, 
Ohio’s corresponding secretary. The members are Rev. and Mrs. O. G. Colgrove, Mr. 
and Mrs. True Martin, and Mrs, Laura Funk. 





The Scio (N. Y.) Woman Suffrage Club has lately been organized: President, Mrs. 
W. H. Smith; vice-presidents, Mrs. Niles Smith, Mrs, Sumner Tuttle, Mrs. W. J. Bab- 
cock; corresponding secretary, Mrs, W. L. Browning; recording secretary, Mrs. Addie 
Stewart; treasurer, Mrs. Manley McQueen; auditor, Mrs. Cyrus Bissell. 





The Prospect Political Equality League, of Brooklyn, which has contributed its 
dollar to the memorial organization fund, isa new club. It was organized last March 
by the Organization Committee of the Kings County League, and now numbers 18 
members. 


The New York State W. S. A. is just closing its fiscal year. At the beginning of 
the year it offered to the club making the largest percentage of gain in membership 
the History of Woman Suffrage as a prize. Miss Craft, the State treasurer, writes: 
“Just think, the Geneva Club, of which Miss Anne Miller is president, paid dues for 
258 members in good and regular standing. But it did not make the largest percent- 
age of gain. A little club in the western part of the State, that last year paid for but 
9 members, this year paid for 59 and gained the reward. The president said to me at 
the last State Convention, ‘I think my club can win that prize,’ and it has.’’ 








The Richboro’ (Pa.) Equal Suffrage Association is the latest contributor to the 
memorial organization fund, We are glad to receive the dollar, and glad to have the 
good wishes of the club conveyed through a letter from Mrs. Ella E. Jones, the 
treasurer. 





The New Century Club of Philadelphia, numbering 600 members, has taken action 
on the wording of the paragraph in the Statehood Bill which classes women with 
idiots, illiterates, felons, and minors, and has directed its corresponding secretary to 
write to both the Pennsy!)vania Senators, as well as to the ten United States Senators 
composing the Committee on Territories, protesting against this insult. Has every 
suffrage club done as much? 





Following is the paragraph of the Statehood Bill to which the members of our 
Association object so seriously: 


‘Fifth. That said State shall never enact any law restricting or abridging the 
right of suffrage on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. or oD 
account of any other conditions or qualifications, save and except on account of illit- 
eracy, minority, sex, conviction of felony, mental condition, or residence: Provided, 
however, that any such restrictions shall be made uniform and applicable alike to all 
citizens.”’ 

While it is true that politically women are classed with idiots, lunatics, and crim- 
inals, never before has their position been put before the world in just so many cold- 
blooded words. This adds insult to injury. We have endured the injury with some 
degree of submission, but the insult will be resented by every self-respecting woman. 
And no woman who resents it in her soul will have done her duty until she sends her 
protest to the two United States Senators from her State, and to the Senators comp0s- 
ing the Committee on Territories, Headquarters invites correspondence on this 
subject. 


E__ ————— 
WAITER.—An Armenian who has worked The Yellow Ribbon Speak er 
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H. SHaw, Axice STONE BLACKWELL, 30 
Lucy E. Antuory. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mas 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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MECHANICAL DKAF PSMAN.— Young Ar- 
menian, who isa skilled mechanical draftsman, 
but speaks little Eng ish, wants position. Ad- 
dress A. Ashod, 27 Beach St., Boston, 
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